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Foreword •; 

the Matiohial Institute of Education Is pleased to publish those papers intirder- 
tp fociis national attentionon some aomplok Issues which deserve examination < 
by educators, researchers, and polfcjyinakerg. The papers copvey the concern of 
many Catholic educators about school integration as a moral and educational 
Issue* and they touch upon many f elated policy issues. For example: 

~ What is the most constructive role for the Catholic community, as public 
schools implement desegregation orders? 

How can parochial schools achieve racial integration— not -merely by 
\ nioving bodies! but by integrating curriculum and retraining teachers? 
* ?he papers suggest a|number of sets of rented questions, that require research. 
Forexanjpta; 



# 
# 



Who precisely are the students and tochers in the parochial school 
system, school by school. By race and socioeconomic status? ,, 
What are the quajities of parochial schools that families selecting them 
find attractive? , " 

Why have Hispanic Catholic schools not developed in recent decades in 
\ the same way that parochial schools pmerged'in the last century to serVe 
•Irish and Italian immigrants? * ^ 

• iyvhat particular problems arise from the faet that most blacks enrolled in 
parochial schbols are not Catholic? How have schools differed,in their 

.-• ■ approach to these problems? / 

' - What kinds of student integration and faculty rechiitmeht poUcies have 
been tried in the Catholic schoojs? What are the characteristics of the 
' most successful practices? x .y * 4 

* in pach city, what has been the effectqri the public schools of alternative 
: policios of the Catholic community?, / 

._: v The Institute ^ th^belief tJiat they are stimulating The 

views expressed k are those of the autHors?onJy and are not statements ofpolicyof 
the Federal government or the National Institute of Education, ' , ■ 

Ronald D.'Hendersotf, Leader 1 /" Marc g f T\icker, Associate Director 
Desegregation Studies Bam $r , Educational Policy arid Organisation 
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The Racial Integration of Catholic Schools: 
l^e State of the QifetiOTi 

V." \J~ \ \ by John A, Mcpermott \ , 

> ■ These papers arisd from a conference pri "Catholic Schopls and Racial Integra 
'■toon" It waa --subtitled a "Journey into the Future" because of our conviction at the, 

• National Catholic Conference for Interracial : Justiee (NCCIJ) that Integrating 
' "American Catholic schools is afi issukwhich haslet to blftdf d in all its fuilrfesa 
■ f by Catholic edvcaters, by the hi6/archy, and by the American Catholic cornniui 

• nit V- Our conference was f/step on tliat journey, as we cam© to v sham -and 16 
explore togethlfr whtire^ Mre^r©; and Wkerdwe have to gq to 
fulfill the ?pecia^ mission of Catliolifi schools pn the issue of race. : v 

ThisJs a mission 4 whidlh has special meaning to us as members of theCathaliq 
community because of the values on w,hich oui* schools have been founded, It is 
our purpose to teach our children, and the larger community of which we are a 
(i pSrt^nd which ii.epgaged in a long and honorable smuggle, Kow to beoonie a 
. society of interracial justice and f>eace. v /• ' 

U^ he UP itecl Stlrte$ Catholic Conferencp (USCC) and the National Catholic 
: Education Assodatidn (NCEA) Cosponsored the conference with NCCIJ The 
: participation of USCC and NCEA is.solid evideBce^at our condtei &r_this Awe 

is shared at the very highest leadership levels jpf the^Churgh. , . 

-A u - NCGIJls the oldest national Catholic organization in the field of human rights. 
It is a national membership organization of Catholics concerned with the issues 
of civil rights and racial justice. It grew out of the Catholic Interracial Council 
riioybment fou3aded,by thelate Fr, JohnLaFl^ge SJ, inNw%^fcityin^eearij^ 

. NCCIJ is an independent* vgluntary organization supported by fts members 
and friends injhe Catholic community Its supporters include many bishops,** 
priests, sisters and religious congregation and institutions as well as •laymen, 
NCCI^s historic mission has been to witness, to advocate and to work for racial 
"' justice in American society with particular attention to the state of race relations- 
in Catholic institutions and in the Catholic community as a whole. 
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; As we look o the task before lis, \& 'thbjoumqy jnto theiuturo, wo must not 
forgot- the contributions of those who have gone before us, The integration of 
Catholic schools, aftoroll, in not a now issue, Wo should not forget the leadership 

I of rriariy Soyfi ern dioceses that promptly. and voluntarily desegregated their 
^c%oI i^Rtorn| following the Supreme Court decision of 1054, We should not 
forget the horojsm; for example, of the late Archbishop Rummel in standing fast 
against all manner of pressure and personal abuse when ho desegregated the 
NetoQrmaW^ ' y 

\ Indeed, for a -time 15 or 20 years ago, Whfih school djesegregatibn had primarily 
a southern setting and when thb lsgue%as to end dual school systems that had 
bean segregated by statute, Catholic schools' were regarded as models, as leaders 
showing how to comply wi th the^pit it as well as the letter of the law. The legacy 

, of that leadership Is not dead, but it is fair, to say that Catholic schools today are 
rio longer regarded as leaders or models of desegregation, i 

There Eire several reasons for this change: First, the school integration issue has 
became much more complicated and demanding* than merely ending dual 
school sy items and other forms ©f overt, de Jure segregation. The goal of national 
policy is ^enu ne integration, the integration of everx schobl|in every multi- 
, racial community. Whefe there has been deliberate segregatibn, the remedy is fbr 
all schools ana classrooms to reflect in some reasonabl ^proportion the racial 
composition ofjthe community. The plain fact is that while ikvery Catholic school 

^system is officially nondiscriminatory as to race in its admissions policies, we 
are a long way From racial integration in most Catholic schools and classrooms 
Racial inti)gratiorvin Catholic schools serving multiracial communities is still 
the exce^jl ion ratHlft thim the rule. " ■'.=, 

School mtegration^oday does not mean merely ending what is positively barf, 
but creating whdt is positively good, This Is much more difficult, and we have 
yet to create the tools—Hhe research, the techniques and the special services— to 
help Catholic educators and the Catholic community cope with this new chal- 
lenge. , 

.Second, in recent year^ public school desegregation has become a national 
is^ue embracing the North as well as the South, It Has moved to the northern 
cities, the. great heartland of American Catholicism/ The result has been that 
Catholic schools have foundrthemselves in a reactive posture. Catholic school 
leaders have been asked, and rightly so, to do What they can to help public school 
desegregation work. In this process, many Catholic educators have been forced 
-to compare their own policies and programs on school integration with the often 
elaborate^ controversial and prodigious efforts in desegregation and community 
education which have flowed from, court ordered public school desegregation. 
The results have often been painful and embarrassing. ^ •;' • '• 

Today, Catholic school systems, once regarded as leaders, are by and large 
followers in the cause -of school integration, And unfortunately, some Catholic 
edfroitors saem content to be followers or spectators on tli|s issue. They tend to 
defirre rach 1 integration as a "public school issue." We reject and condemn their 
attitude as jnWorthy of the Church arid the mission of our sbhools. 

Porimarij others, however, I am happy to say this is not sq. Ijke the delegates to 
our conference, they are concerned not only to do their civic duty to help the 
public achciols but also to do their religious duty to make racial integration a 
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reality in tHoir own tfqHbdls, 
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the tremendous Iriiorriil crisis exporloncod by the American Church in the 15 
/years since the Second Vatican Counpjl, Internal problems of belief, personnel, 
polity and process havoso dominated these years as to weaken the cohcern and 
energy available for other issues. I do riot know whether this internal crisis ig .'■ 
over, I do not know what any of us can do about It; I only know triat the Christian 
social agenda, including the issue of race and Catholic schdqls, will riot wait 
until we get it all worked out* On this/lam sure, wo are agreed, \ ■ 
The first task before us is to take stock of our situation, ^propose to begin by - 
trying to outline some of the key questions as wo see them in NCCIJ, What I will 
attempt is a kind of research agenda listing eight pertinent problems which must . 
bo dealt witfi if wo are to move ahead, .' " 

1 Racial Inventory of Catholic School Students V a 

We know that the number of black and Hispanic students in Catholic elemen- Q 
tary<artd secondary-schools has increased substantially in the last ten years while 
total Catholic sdhpol enrollment nas declined. In Chicago, for example, minority 
student enrollment in Catholic schools increased 21 percent between 1971 and 
1977 while total Catholic school enrollment declined 26 percent during those 
same years/. r. , ■ ^ 

Nationally, there has been an increase of about 70,000 black and Hispanic 
students in Catholic elementary and secondary schools between 1971 and 1977' 
while tfye total ^Catholic school enrol lment has declined by about 1,000,000 
students Blaclyhid Hispanic students now number 500,000 or about 15 porcent 
of a total national enrollment of about 3 ,400,000 studentsin Catholic elementary 
and high scho&Js. ; ^ \ '■• T) ,. • \ , 

In summary, while the minority presence in Catholic schools is growing, we* 
don't know where tKese students ore, We urgently need a national racial inven- 
tory or headcount of Catholic schools, diocese by diocese, city by city, school by 
y school Only in this way can we get a clear view of the real situation, Such an 
inventory would show the'actual extent of integration of Catholic schools, It 
would permit analysis of the total racial mix m a diocese's or a city's Catholic 
schools and how this mix is reflected In individual schools/ 

2. Inventory of Integration Policies and programs 



Similai^jpvve need a national inventory of integration policies and programs 
of Catholic school 1 systems— a compilation, diocese by diocese, of specific 
poftcies and programs which bear on the racial integration of Catholic schools. 

Minority Faculty iti Catholic Schools ; ; 
I We also rieed a national inventory of minority faculty in Catholic schools/ lb , 

'What extent are Catholic school faculties racially integrated? 

As part of this inventory we also need data on minority teacher recruitment 
polities, programs and performance among Catholic school systems around 
the country. Which programs Have been most effective in attracting minority "; 
teachers into Catholic schools? Which programs have been most effective in 
placing minority teachers so as to encourage faculty integration? • ■ 

■ ■*• .. " • • • '.-<•• : . , - 3 



Tljo skotdhy ovldonuo boforo usnpw BUggo«t« tijiit Cuthalia sthobU fjro nHrnc- - 
lb| lives to minority teachers despite a pay sealo which is considerably Inferior to thfit 
• - of most public schools, The attrnctfvehosa of Catholic schools is related to n'ft 
environment which is supportive of good toocHing, a quality v^ry door to many ; 
^ harassed public .school ..touchers. Tho question to explore U, how tmn wo 
capitalize on\hQ^rongths of Catholic Schools to recruit more minority toachiirii? ' 

■ 4, Desegregation Strategy .'/'",/. - ; 

• , Catholto schools seem to have s^mospoolfd strengths and weaknesses when it 
pome? to making desegregation work.vye'noed rosoarcrrand model testing on tho 
bfst BxpGrlonco around tho country, Which strategies work bust for Catholic 
, schools? How can wo maximize tho strengths end mltyrnlsso tho weaknesses? 
Among' Catholic schools' special strengths relative to desegregation are: # 
' _ • Value Orientation— Gatholic s%ools aro vnluo teaching institutions. 
This is their-raison cPdfre. They are sttperably equipped to make Integra* 
; "\ • lion work by dealing directly with parents end students on tho-funrfa- 
, mental value questions relating to human dignityondoquallty which are 

at the root pf interracial justice and roconciliationTThGy can create o 
strong sonso'of unity across racial linos by bringing students and parents * 
together through sharing a common Identity, formed: by important com- 
mork values and expressed b$ common symbols, practices and liturgical , 
experiences. " \-\ 

• a Siu~M6st Catffollc Schools are smaller than their public school cotiii- : 
Jorparts, This facilitates the building of a sense q|f cdrnrhunity among 
'parents^ faculty and students, It Is difficult tor a student bo "anonym" 

mous M in t lie' typical Gatholic school. This setting makes pSsier for tho 
principal and faculty to be on top of race relations within the school and 
to deal quickly tfftth, problems bof6re they become serious. * . • ' 
» Disdpline-^Gatholic schools have a strong tradition of good discipline 

■ i based ©h respect forthe authority of the principal and faculty If aU else 

fails, racist students and parents can be asked to leaye the institution. 
This is another obvious strongth in making integration Work, 

• Minority presence— The minority prosonco in most Catholic school sys» 
terns is considerably smaller than in counterpart publicsehool systems, 
The fear of massive racial transition which is often a significant factor in 

.- • resistance to public sehool desegregations thQrefore.has much less valid- 
ity in Catholic schools, In the typical Cat&Hc school white parents have; 
much less reason to fear that their childrehVill be in'an unstable, racially 
• ''abnormal" situation. . ■ - " * 

Power of the Principal— The Catholic school principal typically has 
: more authority than a public .school principal of similar rank, The 
jCatholic school principal usually will have the right to hire and fire 
faculty and maintenance personnel and will have complete control over 
y . *be provision of supplies and materials, Thi^means that the Catholic . 

^^-s^school principal has more power to set a t^ne of acceptance of racial 
'■ * ' irTteg^ation on tho part of the school staff. ^ 

• ParentaT^artic^ation— As private institutions. which parents vblunjar- .. 
ily cjboose for-tKe^efeild^ privilege they pay tuition. 
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v ^ ; ; Cothdllasah^^ 

K . i . " ; and cooperation than public schools* This is another obvious itfength in 

h ^ educating and involving parents in programs doslgyiod to^nako racial 

s integration work t 1 ^ v # 

But Catholic schools also have some spticln^diflttdvuntugus In effecting de- 
segregation;; * - , • ! * ' • • ' . , t , 

• Financial Crisis— Catholic school gystGitis have uxpurioncod a serious 
. financial crisis over (ho last ton yours caused by a number* of factors 
Including n decline in tho number of religious faculty, rising operating 
costs and tho domnhd for highor academic standards, One effect of this 
crfsis hag boon to push into tho buckgtuund all issues Othor than survival, 
Many Catholla educators, looking at tho huge oxpoudl\ures in public 
school dpsogrogation programs, havo boepmo discouraged. They fool 
* that their schools, simply, cannot "afford fl to moijnt u desegregation pro- 
gram, This dppllos'mjrtihularly to cost of transporfiiition, This attitude, 
however, rests on tlfo assumption that. Catholic school dusogrogatipn 
" , plans must follow precisely tho public school modtil, ^ v . 
- ■ • Voluntariness— Whtla from one point of view the voluntary character of 
■ ' Catholic school? is an advantage Jo, school doBogrogaiion in that It 
guarantees parental interest, from another point of v| wit is a disadvan- 
tage Catholic schools cannot fowo parents to participate in a deaegrogfl* 
Hon, program* Parents are always freO to withdraw tholr childron. Whilo 
parents can also "withdraw 0 from public schools in order to jivoid Inte- 
gratlbn, the cost of such a decision is Usually much highor for public 
f ^ ; school parents. ^Vpically it involves moving out of tho district or paying 
tuition to a private school, ' 

Tho fact is that to bo successful, it is essential that Catholic schoolb win 
the hearts and minds of their partfn to regarding racial Integration^ 
'• Docentralizatioa— Compared to public school systems* Catholic school 
systems are more federations of independent schools than control issod 
systems. While there are system-wide academic and personnel stand- 
ards! all elementary arid mony high schools are owned end financed by 
local parish communities. Tho size of tha school and tuition rato varies 
• ' * significantly from school to school. TVplcully, each olomontary school is 
. : hoavily subsidized by the local parish community. This subsidy is jus- 
\ ■.; ;,; tified bythe concept that the primary mission of school is to educate the 
v children of the local parish community ^ 
This gysteift has some admirable strengths; but It can alsd create serious 
complications for system^wide desegregation programs, particularly 
X > those which iftvolve pairing or merging parish olonientary schools. 
This is but a brief overview of some of the peculiarities facing Catholic school 
desegregation. *We hoed strategies which recognise these realities and try to 
make the best of them. We need research into what is now undeirway and a 
critical evaluation of the effectiveness of various approaches. 
r ; MbreHmportant, because we know that there are relatively few system-wide 
programs currently in existence, wo need experimentation and model testing to 
learn which approach is best for Catholic schools, Which approach maximizes 



lira -advanldttiA and iniitlnilr.6* the <llMidvsnhigo#>vlHt:li ColhoJio schools pus. 
suss n thfitlosogrogmipn processcTlibro «ru important public polity oblrtcllvos 
involved In this rosonrt^, and I hope wo will ho able to got nmrn h«lu from tho 
govornmotit for IlitH roBOiiriih,. 

f Catholic Schools nod Public School DusogrugaiUm 

In mnnyoltlasnrtiimd thocountry tlioduUtoHocommimHyllniiluUinyQitholh; 
school system^s actively hivoivod.ln eonimiinliy.whlo efforts toaupnnrl ; pub- 
Mr school dosoJlpiHitin, Catholics nro InVulVOcl Iri these efforts simply an goad 
<iltl*oti8 hot cooperation on iho purl otCntiioIli: schools lies unlvonaliy boon 
^ rugifrdnd UN crucially Important to succimsfnl public school (lM8«gf t! ii«Hoii. Wo 
■are referring horo, of course, primarily t t , cities with largo Cfltholh: school 
systems. 0 

In such cities, white giant from iho public schools hasfmon 11 sorbins cancofh. 
particular, It Is feared that white parents might switch their dilldrun In 
v _ Catholic schools In 6rdorlOflviadln0dvom o ri» In public HdiohllntoBrntioiiiThn 
■; raspa nso on the port of Catholic schools hi several dtles has boon to Institute 
• an l-night' po lclos, moratoriums on transfers from iho public! schools for iho ' 
period of thn«. during which tha public school integration proems la underway, 
Thoso.aro praiseworthy programs, but w ti ronlly know llttln n'bout their offdv 
; fiv-onoss. Wu Hood an evaluation u/tlm several "anti-flight" progPiirtis which Iftve 
boonndoptod. WlwtliasbnrtHiholriniiincioniiHbllcflchooldoiiogriigailoiirWiini 
lias noon their Impact on Cethnlie schools? In addition, wo need Id explore whnt 
otlior actions Catholic schools might unthirtuko to assist In public: school de- 
segregation, . • ' 

8, Catholic Schools and Hispnnic-Amorlcnns 

Slnco Americans of Latln-Ainurican or 1 lispanic background coma from cul- 
lures with a strong Catholic tradition, It won hi bo logical to oxjpocl Hispanic 
studonts to bo strongly prodonilnunt in Catholic schools, Hut this is not thocnso, * 
Although some 25 percent of this American 'Catholic community is of Hispanic 
background, only 7.6 porcont of tha students in Catholic olomontary and high 
schools in 1972 worn I Ifopnnlc. This is only slightly Inrgor than the percentage of 
black students in Catholic schools although tho black Catholic community is * 
vary small, 

W o nood to.undorstand Potter tho rousons far this apparWl discrepancy Why 

nro thoro not moro Hispanic sludonts in' Catholic schools? Is it simply ii matter of 
tho geographic distribution of the Hispanic population? Is It the' cost of Catholic 
education? Or is it a cultural insensitivity on tho part of Catholic schools? How 
important ore bilingual and blculturnl educational programs in making Catholic 
schools "more attractive to Hlspunlcs? If wo ngroo that Infogrntion of Hispanic 
sludonts deserves special priority In 'Catholic schools, fohat steps should be 
taken to encourage it? • *» 

7, .Successful Cathalic "Magnet" High Schools 

One of the outstanding success stories of racial integration irfCathoUc schools 
has been the presence in many American citios'of excellent inner city Catholic 
high schools which still attract Whito students from all over their metropolitan 
areas. Typically, these rfre schools which have become integrated in the last Ip to 



0 yam m their Immtullntt! community changed. Untyplgnlly, \mmm ihoso 
lv; ffN t W i * ] *H }i flotl ,,llcl ,wvo n0( lowered their nmulomln iKanderdii. 1 am 
i!Hnfdtin nf such ndirjolR nn S.l. Ignntiu^ Da bafinlhi ciiicl Ml, Gurinol In Chicago 
itriU SI, Josephs Prop In Phllmlulplilii.-Th'oro m oho, or two jucli snhods In 
rilhuisi ijvory big northern "titty, \ ■ 

■ lliMoiqluiolfl da not represent a perfect modol nf vvlnit 'ought to bo dqnd, Vor 
cfmm t lilntost all of thorn ar« .oKclualvoly boys 1 .dclioola, |iut, limftj nro same 
VfllufltyttJflftffbnH p bp hmruocl from tho nxporluiipo of lliwui Reboots, Wo nuisc] an 
«ViiIiiiittf>n tif ihttlr nxporioncos otuftludr programs, h f 

Ih Halfi of Iiiiior City Catholic Elementary Schools 

H Andrew (iriialoy ' -ciillod .the dchioVoitiorit t>f iriiior clly C^thoilc elomciii- 
tnrv rthisolii, "uueud* the mast bountiful olfapinrs hi tho .'history of Amoffeim 
CflthfjHQlsin," I know that nil of us ttttho conference hoartily dgrond with Mint 
jy^osfliUwit. ' " ' ,i ■ "," ,v \,^:. ! " ■ 

■ lb the credit of tins Church, mid portlnulorly the dcHlluntod prl'oafji. Hlstord und 
ln% vv(*a Htnff tlimu, inner tiity parishes and schools (with some notable ox'tiup- 
lloiinj hnvn romninod stnndfnst In their cimimitmunMa poor Inhor nity minority 
dO^ufiiWtltius* Thuy/liovt> romiiifiQd open for bufjlnoHH.whtlo most'otlior M wlilto M 
irtftltuUoriH, rollglous. profoHHUvuil and ogmmorclnl, hiivo Hold out-and flod, This 
tH.lhiO CiVcjn though tin? communltlos which Innor (dty ^hQc)lH servo am usually 
, oVOrvvnohnlngly non-Cnlholic:, */^;\v* V'^.-.-:» 

ft tfiHAt bo noted*, of course, tluit for thu most p(ift jliosu "Wjftllu'tions inherited 
tlim chHMongo. Thoy word not dollbonitidy uHtnblislioll tp servo the minority poor. 
Riith«i«viliriy ffiinip to find themselves with thin now 4 ni&lbn bocausQof tho vast 
• oXP«ji#l§n of tho Black population and tho black community io heavily Crftholia 
,nonhorn urban ■commimltlos/Piirlshos -which imm served middle class- white 
Cath(dlt;s found themselves with ipinlly now comtounitiosns whites flod tlie nity 
^aiid tlio blnck ghetto qxpundod Its bcuindafioB. ■'■■=•*. 

Gut, of o doop Christian cpmndOyont, JtlibsQ schools havo achieved a roinnrk-'' 
ahferofitfrd. Drawing o 

nity Crtthalin schools have become islands of academic atihiovomont in a'rv'ocoan 
.: ■; bf^dii^itlonahfaUuro, They havo given tho Mo to those who blame* tho faijttro of 
Inn^r city public schools on tho victims, on "the culture of poverty." They have 
shrnyrt that thorn ore largo numbers of poor innor city childrpn who can pass^nd " 
Birtbi\t& nntloniil actodomic standards and largo numbers of parents readyjo make 
' gro^t >ifprlflcoH to give tbolr childrimn good oducation s : •;' . [ *; 

Tho result hos boon a tromondousdonjand foronrqllmoiit in theso schools. It is 
Ironic that enrol Imont in totholic schools Is up In tho ann'or city wh(lo It is 
-docllpiAK in tho affluont Huburbs, The problom is that the.vory succeas df those 
- schools Mnsi apryod to iindorminothe comniitmont to Catholic school desegrega^ 
ticp irV^Oruo circles. Sonio Catholic educators seW to fuel fhat support for inner 
city schools is a substitute for syston>wlde integration. They feel such support 
OX^MsOtf f horn ffqm any serious obligation/in this dlrectjon, They arguo, in effect, 
that successful desegregation programs would ^destroy'' those excellent inner 
City sfchouls, , 

m Wb nmd to vigorously challenge this theory Admitting the outstanding 
t ach^yerriont of these schools, would thoir students not bonefit even more From 



being part of an integrated Qrtholic school? Must segregated jnnei city schools 
be a permanent fact? Mre th\ere really "not enough rninwiiy students tp gp^ 
around" as opponents of aysf errxwide school " tiesegregatida imply? Is It newt 
possible to have botJvsysterD-v^Medese^ inner city' 

all-minority school 3/ 

The answer is w& don't know. VVe mug t have more Irxfor^aHon on the. -role of 
these, schools reJali ve to systein-vride desegregatio Ji before ywe let satisfaction 
and pride in inner city, C^ath fllic school s subtly urulermi no Cntbolic comnritbent 
to system^wtele racial iritegiatlcm, ■ ' '' ! * - • 

These are som^ of the pro blems fcfcfo xo us, There ar« fliere ^ bu t thi s Is enough to 
begin our dialogue. ' * ( « 

I promise, cm behalf of NCCIJ% that weivrillhelp you la ov^ry way possible. Our 
goal is to have NCCI J s&rvo a-? th cl cari Ughouse tor r^seaJth andpiasiiuiig on this 
Issm We were pleaded thai so many people came to our conference* We vere 
especially pleased to welcome the superintendents of Catholic schdoli from 
seven major cities, I think m cari safely say theft at our cCnferenci^Wtorjlu 
decisive step on thai journey into the future," . 




Gath-olic Schools and Racial tntegrati 
y| Jcnirruef into the Future 

" ». ■ hf Joseph EFitzjatrick, S.J.- > 

v . Jugt 4-4 years- ? ago, almost tpthe^day, on the Feast of Pentecost, Catholic 

.> taterracial Council v^as founded iti Ng\v York City by Father J oho fSarje aiMi - 
l\/lr. (5-eorgQ fiuntoii, 17he£e taeri and tdeco found era were pressing earnestly for 
afi eat d to racial di# cri jnlttatlpn ajid injustice, 4nd for the acceptance oNhe blacks 
aisoifr brother and sister in the Lordiong hefore itbecamrtebloiiabLBijo.dQ sc^ 
let the late, 1 9^0 *s", when pwp ttiiector of the then Xavier Dtbtflr Schtfcjiii New * 
Yferk City. it tvas my privilege to imeel with the remarkable taen and women wrJio- 
were* dedicated, to the cause Of interracial justice* In one qf my last aon vernations 
writh him. before he died, Falser I^Paige'cotnth^utcd that, in 193 4, it was thought 
tbere; w&s little hopeof progress; but, by the late 1350 's hevv'as Astounded by the 

■ pxogt es&^the blacks had rna(Je, He was beginning to ham the confid ence that tie 
drrearn V«is becoming a<rgali£y f Tie existence of. tbis National Conference is, one* - 
icnporttirit j>Iece of the. dr earn. ^ '' 7^**'*" *S 

' . . In those early days of the 193 o's, cur coiicein Mas fq get black chlLdra n into 
Gatholic schools, intb any/Seffo»la v^rith whites * That is still a major concern; but • : 
m the blacks ha^e come in larger numbers juto Catholic schoo ls, ^tnofhef more , :: \ 
s^ijous issue haseraerg^ei* V/hat happens to them- when thpy get tbew? ftfith all 
the minoiities of the naiioia^Hisrjnanics and Indians as well as bla^ck^tfais 
educational problem is i)c>Wi?leaxly s mtx as the critical one. If they dc act rtfake it ( 
im the schools, the/ are not g^ing to make it anjrwherg. Hp w do we enable tberrt to 
m,ak& it? That is what IVanr totalk about ; r " ' ' : ^ ■ 

; 1 would lile to examine thfir cultures and oixis, to talk about- strategies of 
inttorc"ult"ural understanding, communication, and integration in tbebest sense " • 
of the tesxm— how to en^bfe mi iiori %sl tc* ^corae part of our society while 

;r&xiaiiiiri5 authentically {herJiseJ'veg^ < ..>. , 0 ±; ^ 

■ The tvfcrb large minorities -ttyhich ar^cii^oxjcein are trip. Hi^pafeics a^d tife^i 
blacks, Tie fact that HhpSiiics are, f6^ Ltbie rriost part, Catholic aeld^ a sjeoial^j 
quality to out obligation %vi tbfelr legar^-vfliojr also represent a special oppbrrt* 
nity to the CatiQl/^bb sinc^ -jctalarge extent, .tbey are th^ C^thrjlic J' r ; 

cprftrjauriaty; ^^yM^e* At ¥10 mfifik iitf*©> the far greater spMty®l;a*nS mo>ral 
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challenge is that of the Wacks,Ttis dlfficiait to discuss bojh groups at the same 
t^rne, Syice I havo had Mr mW experience with Hispanic's, m^IJUstfatioft^wili ' 
come mw frequently horn that culture. But the basic principles Will he ai.nl i- 
' )Je to both. - / , • . ■ f , 

would like to touch briefly on five aspects of the problem; , 
, 1, some basic notlonj*of culture; ', , • 

2, the fact that our problem is. not m»; it has been a cbfiHehgi to the 
• Christian community since the jlays of the Apostles and ha% a signifi- 
„ ' cant grounding in the experience of the early thurch' , 
3., some comments on the Cath&lib ten oa! as a form of cuUf al'adapteUorr 
- U was decidely an altornativie educational system lihtyfig v B ry distinct 
<. Catholic subcultures to the mainstraani of American society* and fulfil- 
ling an integrating rob in a remarteble way (wh ich it tnust continue to 
do) ; ' ". ■ - 

4. some dimensiohs ohthfi problem; and ' "' 

5, ou t response. 



1. Culture . *■ : 

v ' Integration Is not physieal juxtaposition; intBgratlpfi is participation in a 
. common life. Integration in the United States hashgen/marWd by one important 
. characteristic: In an amazingly diverse society peopdi participate in a eonimon 
lite yet remain in many way£, themselves, this pro-cess has not been tyithont 
su-atn. Michael Work's flise of the Uflmehabte Ethnics is a moving personal 
history of Uwehuna for one's cultural identity often engendered by people who ✓ 
think they am helping newcomers become America, Many Hispanic and black 
™» fa « 5 ai n and discouragement in the presence of tedchenj who think 
, mat becoaiing American means becoming like them. These children are told to 
■0i vast themselves of the languages, styje-arid customs whichare the very source 
or their senstfof dignity and prid^, 
... V.%* v can we make schooling a proems in which children become part of our ■ 
'common life while remaining authentically themselves? FJhw c B n we wake It a "* 
protsss of communicating out way of life to children in a manner that makes 
.sense to them w a way that it has some weaning tor tJiefti within the context of 
now thfiy seethe world? The words are obvious and simple; the practice is not 
Uneof the most difficult thing! is for.a person to perceive the world as another 
pemMve.^^tol.o.seiisitivcitc.aiiutljerponiciri'H response to 'a situation which may 
be very different from his or her pip, This is the capacity for iht@rciiltural . ■ 
utjdfiost.-uidmg end IntereultUral communication- • 

One's culture te, from many important points of view, oneself. It is the totalof * 
the meanings things have, the range ©f ways of thinking, believins, feeling ■ 
bet^nng, reacting which constitutes one's way of life, They are the things that 
nwka a person Japanese rather than American; Puerto Rican rattier than French' 
Italian rather dian Indian. That whole system of meanings gets ouih tnto'th*' 
deepest levels of personality. Thj|mean.ings become "me." , " 

TJiftse meanings Aeconte inM*§a\i»-dtffeimit groups of the human family In 
very different ways. The Chinese express reveranc&by making noiseJdt Would be 
imp ropriate for them to set off litec/lckeft afthl consecration of the Mass The 
Lord is with u 8 ; Hooray! The Irish eltpre#Meyerance by keeping siiehce. A llsht 
tinkle of theieii, heads bownd- the Lord is hare, If children set off firecrackers at ' 

io . . „ . • •'. ... .k-, . , . - . . 



the CQngecratiQriln a Dublin Church, ii\gy would be considered juvenile del in- 
quests, iff China; that would be-ajiil'table way to grfi€3t the LorB/Children frprri 
rural areas i£f PuertjrRico, or areas where traditional life still prevails, are taught 

. never to looVan adult directly' in the face, especially if they are beirig Tepii- 
Tnanded, Theiirst thing Ainerjeah teachers ar s tf liiely to demand, If they ire not 
sensitive to this, is; "Look at me; don't turn youfeyes away Listen to me* look at 
me.*'In,trying to make these children respectful by our standards, we force them 
to do what is disrespectful by thgj; own standards! The eonseqd^nqt* is bewil-, 

- derrnejit, possibly unexpressed resentrnenUgr hostility, - 

TWo elements are essential in preparing Ipf iMerqfiitOral understanding: the 
phenomenon, i.e. what we see or hear or to$ph or srd||L and the moaning of that 
phenomenon to ns arfd to others, We cannot cfonvpy to others what the phenome- 
non means to us Jaoless we have soiri&ldda What it means to thenu Therefore, trie 
main requirement in corrirhunicating witji fathers is toJae sensitive to the content 
in which they penceive what is communicated. 

These, meanings involve valuds which become, intertwined in a set of .rneaJU 
. ings that' gives lifeftje sense if has, Our behavior h not only economic or practical 
but is infimitely re U ted to our values, to otr perception of the ultimate meanirig 
arid purpose of life^to our perception of the*nattire of the human person. Wo , 
identify certain forms of behavior as expressions of our values. For example, the 
.universal value, "Husbands must respect their wives; wives must respect their^* 
husbands," is useles^untll it is known what forms of behavior mean respect fofa" 
particular group tff people. Behavior considered respectful in a devout* middle 
class No r0 American wife would, be considered sinfully disrespectful in a 
devout -middle class wife in k^tin America- Let us look at this in a few 6ther 
examples, h * , .. 

Among the poQr of the Caribbean and arnong the blacks of the South, it is not 
uncommon for rnen add women to live together, have children arid raise thern 
without ever formally 'marrying. These* relationships are called "consensual 
unions," "free unions, *' or "keeper unions*" they are not promiscuous telaUorw 
ships' Many are stable and life-long, with no shame or guilt associated With their 
status. Indeed* the morality of the union is, Judged in terms of the behavior of the . 
man or woman. "Fteisagood man and a good father; he fulfills his responsibili- 
ties to the woman" or "She is a good woman and a good mother; she iUlfills h&t 
responsibilities toward the man/ 1 In Puerto, Rico; the consensual union is a3i 
offipially recorded status in the LL5, Cer^sus. Unlike the recent pattern of SophiS» 
ticated Americans who jive together without marrying, consensual union has 
clear implications of responsibility and commitment, with many of the couples 
eventually seeking a legal or religious marriage,. This culjfupl practice 'has a 
definite meaning pursued within a framework of valuqs w^ich is very difficult 
for middle class Americans to understand, 1 ' ' , ;i 

Another interesting arid rather amusing example: Father Andre Dupeyrat iJi 
his wonderful little hook. Savage Papua, describes the r^g as the sacred anifrial 
of the Pa puans. A .woman might: nurse a suckling p ig at her breast if the sow was 
not around to keep it alive, In our scriptures, the Larnb is the sacred animal. ^ 
"Behpld the Lanib of pod" means absolutely nothing to the Papuans, In order 
communicate to the Papuans what "Lamb of God" meant to Hebrews ahd Chris- 
tians, Dupeyrat woufd have to sky M Christ is the.Pig of God." Jesus a pigf Imagine 
going into a pulpit in the United States and saying: "Glory to God and praise, and 



1? Jesus who istherPig of Grf*^ ,^ Yet/to\communicatG to the Papuansthe meaning 
of "Larnh" in the religi^cs traditionvof the West, we. must leain vvhat their 
meanings are. We cannot tell others what things mean to us until we have softie 
idB§ what things mean to them, This is not ^asy to take, because our deepest 
"values become involved in these meanings, There is no intti^slc relations be- 
tween the lamb and the Savior, between the lamb and the sacred Jesus was born 
ainong people for vvhom the lamb was the, source of food and clothing, the 
economic base of their lite ift society The pig "was a scavenger. In the parable of 
the Prodigal Son. when Jesus/wanted to,represent the utter degradation ofrthe 
son, he described him as feeding pigs, The most wonderful thing a Papuan could 
do was to feed pigS. Note how thesfi simple, butbasic economic realities become 
{he symbols, for the expression df our deepest values. Religious meanings be- 
come projected in them and they become the context in which our psychological 
arid emotional responses to them as religious .symbols get put in place, If the 
symbol is taken away and replaced with another, the religious experience gets 
turned upside down, p y x ^ 

Black, Hispanic or other minority children come .With whole $et&- of mean- 
ings;— complex interrelationships of beliefs, knowledge, attitudes, feelings, be- 
havior that constitute their way of life, It is the Way they iee themselves, the 

* context in which they know; where they belong, and - who they pre, Whatever 
religious experience they have had will be intertwined prdfoundlyin th^fee sets 
of meanings. When they comedo our Schools, they very likely coneinto a world 
of learning where Uif gleanings are different, where many features of our life do 
not make sense' to thfenri, where the world is seen in *a Wry different perspective, 

They will feel the pressure from us to get ahead, to compete, to "make some- 
thing of themselves," as" we say Conventional North American values do not 
permit Joyalty to family or friends to Mock the wajqto advaniCfirnekt' obligations 
to the extended farairM lake second place to personal fulfillment: Sjfitthat is not 
the way most Latins see the world. While they are concerned IboJJt "making 
something of themselves," aboiit "getting ahead," just as we are, theV retain the 
family as the primary focus. They advance by advancing their families, They 
make spmething of themselves as family members, not as isolated individuals. 
Hispanics will encounter this conflict of values and perspectives' which is not * 
explicit or clearly; formulated, but hidden in the subtle TOpeg' of voice; the 
ex^qctgtippg meant ta be sincerely encouraging, whicWn^vertheless qaiitibn the 
* cl H0 a^aihit making choices /on the basis of family relationship rather than 
cori^psfeftc^and skill And all too often .we will hot even k$ow the coriflict is 
gofrig on. We are subtly"iskini children to become Americah 'by becoming "like' 
us;" the process may easily engender a disrespect for the cufture from which they 
come, pussibly a disdain for a way of life which will not enable therii tq "make? it" 
in our kiptd of world, . * ■ e \ . " t 

- Let me, be very clear, I am not saying children will not or should not change! In 
American society they are going to change in or out of school. The issue is jibt 
whether time will be change, but how will the change take place, How should 
we try to make the change take place? Should the children -seek to respond to 
Americap vafueS'because they are ashamed of their own, because they feel their 
way of life is second-rate, because they werb brought up to be useless? Or will 
they integrate from a position of strength? They must come into ^contact with a 
new world in a way that does not destroy respect for the old world; they must 

* 4 ,; # • ' -•; - « * V 



perceive the values of their way of Ufa, not as something to be ashanied of, or as. 
something second-r atefrjut as somejthirtgdiffefent. They wilfcome to realise that 

* they rhust make adjustments in order to participate effectively in our way of life 
without losing their own historic values. *. • ■ I 

This process is not easy; it always invfrlyeg pain, tension, distress and ibis a 
two way street; if means that' we must adjust to the newcomers, too^rrty are 
bringing something richly human end beautiful in their-way of life; some of the 
surrender should he on our- part* not theirs. The achievement of unity out of 
culturally' diverse peoples is a difficult process of banian adjustment, "" .' • 

Zi The Expedience of the Early Church 

This kind of cultural adaptation is not new dn the life of the Church. ft>isVa) 
challenge that has faced the Church sincejts very beginnings, The first Chris- 
tians were all Jews who came out of the traditions of the Hebrew religion and the 
Mosaic Law, That was the divinely ordained way God h^d given them to show 

* their religious fidpli ty,.and the early Christians took it for granted that this would 
continue, Fidelity to the. Hebrew way of Ufa was identical with "fidelity to God- 
But what were they going to do when thtvGeiitiles asked to* become /mektibers of 
the Christian community? What were they going to do with Ronjans and Greeks 
and Syrians "and Egyptians, all of whom spoke diffarent languages, lived accord- 
ing to different ways of life, arid were- often disdained byihe Hebrews and 
eorisidered inferior? ' . * ;■ \ 

v Note that this cultural challenge is not unlike t^e, challenge that faces us in the 
cultural adaptations necessary today Among the early Christians it was* much 

" more serious. It was- God who settled thelssue, Ip the clearest revelatiou glyfen 
since the Ascension of Our Lord, God instructed Peter that trjp Gentiles were not 
to be required to become Hebrews ih order to be baptized" and to live in the 
Qhristian community. They were to remain Romans and Greeks and Egyptians, 
"Q°d has been showing me," said Peter, "thai he fc^oVrespecter of particular 
races or peoples; He accepts any person, who seeks, to do His will and does what 
piety demands." (Acts: 10.) -When Peter weakened on this point at the first great * 
Gentile ChurcH in A'htioch, Paul confronted him sharply in the.presence ofjhe 
entire assembly "Who are you, being a Hehrgw, to be trying to impose on the 
Gentiles Hebrew ways?" (Gal J) The first council of the Church, the pouncil at 
Jerusalem (Acts. .15) was convened to settle* this isjue, The Gentiles were to 

\ remain free to express the life of Jestis in the content of their own culture, They 
were not to be bur-den ed by being required to adapt* the Hebrew way of life in 
order to bo Christians, The Churclrwas tq be Kafo ifkos, a unity rnanir^estirjg^itself 
in broad diversity of people, That indeed; is what Pentecost celebrates-. 
5 Therefore, in our need to face t^e'rAotrterns In tntercultural adjustment and < 
qqllaboiation, we are solidly in the tradition of the Church. To be* a Catholic is to 
strive for unity in diversity— the manifestation of the life of Jesus in a mosaic of 
human styles and ways of life, The thing thatpskes the beauty of the Queen* says 
the Psalrn, is that she is surrounded by variety, * 

3* The Catholic Schools as an Integrating Force v , " £ 

Wl>atthe history of CathoTic education represents is the^creatiorj of an alterna- 
tive educational system related to distinct cultural needs, the religious needs of 
the Catholic Community When the decision wai niade-eafly in thfe last century to 



..make education available to the citizens of our new Nation, the public school < 
systems that. began to develop were not acceptable to'Catholic hawiorittes, The 
school, was seen a$ the great instrument through which thejrouth of the Nation 
,mte to be taught to become intelligent and participating Americans. But it was 
^ dominated by the Protestant' majority many of w£bm saw Catholicis^n fparticu- 
1 larly as practiced by the Irish] as'a threaUo the American way pMife, a danger Id . 
its instiiutiGns? Tb fcecome American, the Protestant, majority W ere corv/inced; 
meant to become like, them*. ., j* \. - ' , -. .. ■ 

■ The Catholics refuged^to accept thjsiposition. They had conmto this country to ; , 
, share its religious and apolitical freetibniS. it Was hot'sorrje modification of 

thernsalves that wasjto become Amewfianrit rth thernselves, wiffi thifa- own 
cultural background/their owi^jeligiousbelief/and their own interest 'in Arrieri- 
can political life, It was to be a religiously and culrnraHy pluraiistic nation '"Thflv 
" would make it so, . ■ v". . > - *\ \ . . ' / - */ \^ 

One of the institutions ."they created" was tHe,/Cttot]lic school, H would meat 
every required objective ofthe public school; ititooufd satisfy the d%iands of the 
State and Nation; but it would doit Ift a'Cath^ way rnorejpecificafly H-GeMMn 
Catholic or^ Italian Catholic or Polish Cpt^blic^r Irish Catholic jt^y The paro- 
chial school, emerging' out of tfie heefrt M th ^irrfmiferant^irtou^ities, was - 
permeated by the .spirit of the pe6ple>ho bright it into being ^1 wB jup^* 
ported, at great sacrifice. ^by the irrtrnieirant p)m whose children -were to be 
educated In it. The parochial school coAmanrcBled the cultural background of^ 
the immigrant children in a r^arkablQ/creativeiway, white preparing them for 
participation in the mainstream' of, American, Ufef. lt/ulfflft^"ihe-taslc'of Integra- 

'" tl ? n M a effective way vvhrle, enatyjfife ^ewcomer* terretairi a deep mmm ' 
of themselves* the f ir identity thcur way of ftfe'. " ' : 

jndead^t^e Cafhplic alhool may have dpne itsiob*too * well.- It has been the fc 
major mjtruhient in bringing most ofthe children oflmrnigrant Catholics into 
the middle, class, or .even upper middle class, of the linked States As middle 
.cJajis citizens, they have lojj £ontaefrwitJ{ the poor* in many ways they have lost 5 
the perspective of newcomel-s^fugildng against many odds to break into the ' ? 
maupfrqua of American lite. Tne migiU^lass now faces a massiv* pp^lation 
of new and strahge people-, with 1 new anti strange way* Arid the queiiorfha^to 
beaded dgaiJi: How dees the schooMnthVrfcW situation, continue its integral ' 
ing task? How does loanable the newcomers to^ecome^art of the mainstream of 
American life while remaining, in significant ways; themselves? 

. It cannot be done, in^ui^e the same way The ^ontpmpor^fy economic arid - 
religious situations make it practically impossible for the newcomers to. crfea * 
scliooV for themselves wiiiqUdo what the Catholic Schools did for the earUb* 
immigmrits. We; and they, hafeto take the aystenr as "if actually exists and male 

■ the reali^tiq adjustniGi^s ancftinnby&tioris which are necessary, to enable the 
newcomers $p achieve in a new\nd contemporary way What the poor Catholics 
were abb to achieve, in previous generations.. This will not be easy either for the 
newcpjtfetsi or for us, It will not hi possible at all without a- profound sensitivity 
to the^aulture and wa^ of life' and a creative capacity in ourselves to enable 
them*to*be themselves while preparing to participate in our common life as 
American^ ; ' , \ 

"4. Tfie^Dimensions of the Challenge 



The task would be easier if the dimensions were more limited—but the task is 
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n ^np^ous. From the viewpoint of the changijj^opu-lations, fcthe public school 
; system of New York 4 City, at the present time the larg^schlbl system hi the 
■? ■ World,i71 percent of.the school popuTatipn are black and1?is<panic. At the present 
■ . rate of^ange, in teii years it will* be 86 a percent black ahc^ Hispanic. The 
* parochial schools of the New Yoyk Archdiocese are about 33 percent blacked 
: -y^ Hispanic^ >he ^undergraduate colleges <of Fotdham University are 25 percent 
^/ • black apd Hi^panicl Furthermore^the "Hispanic population is Hie most rapidly 
V increasing population of the United States. Between 107.Oin2 1978' the Hispani c 
populatipn increased by 22 percent (from 9 to 11 million) while the total popuja- 
V 4 tion increased by only 3.7, percent. The Hispanic population is a very young 
'V* population. ThMnedian^age for Hispanics in 1976 was 20 years; the median ago 
for the U.S. f population was'2B years; the median age for second generation 
* % Pij^b Ricans In 1976 was 9,7.years. - * * -■ " 

Cne half of second generation Puerto Ricans are children under 9.7 years of 
age. This means a.rapidly growing teenage populatiorf^or many years to come, 
v while the teen^fe proportion of the total population will be diminishing. His-'* 
' panics are -an extremely: poor population. In 1975' one third of all Puerto Riean 
T - '■ families,. 26/5 percent of afl Mexican-American -families, and 17-percent of all 
Cuban families were below the poverty level, contrasted with 9.7 percent of- all 
/families in the United States below the poverty'level. Hispanic drop out rates,'- 
' especially at h^gh school level, are/very high.' Consequently, they cannot qualify 1 
for white Collar jobs and, in cities like New York, their Arte of unemployment is 
„ very high. In the U.S. as a whole, 14 percent of Puerto Ricans are unemployed in 
4 contrast to 8.1 percent unemployment for the total Jabdr force. In New York City • 
the unempldyinent rate otnlack,and f Puerto Riean ydutfis is about 40 percent. 
Second, generation Puerto Riean youth do much better than the first, but they gre * 
such a" youthful .population that they are not yet a^pearing*4n.=education a tod 
employment statistics. ,./ ^ . ^ ^ * ' 1 , ;'" - 

- - . Unless theso minority groups cqn be kept ip school it ft unlilqely thatthey Vill 
ever qualify for Available Jobs as employment, occupational level; and income 
all depend on educational success. The drop out phenomenon is related not so 

. much .to children's presence in school, as to what happens to them after they get 
there, This is the population ta which we must respond, the population that must ; 
be .integrated into our society through the efforts in many cases of the Catholic " 

.' school. .y ' ^ 

1 The significant message in these and other figures is: unless the minorities 
* Stay in school, there is, little chance of their making it Staying in school Is* 
directly related to pur ability to provide a teaming experience that is meanirtgfyl 9 
to them, our ability to meet them, culturally, where they are. 



> 



5. Thfcf Response .: 

.There a^te many aspects to the question o T f our response!, I am aware oAhe 
spciological issue that" is raised in relation to poverty; ^whither integration of 
minorities into the mainstreafn of American life is a f nfyth. Some people argue 

> 'that radical sociakand institutional change is the only solution. In a long range 
evaluation of our capitalist society, that may be true burtt is not very helpful in 
terms of immediate improvement. Our immediate task, |t seems -tp me, is to do' 
thte best we possibly can within the broad, institutional structure that is going to 

s be with us fdr*a considerable length of timpani aware of the economic issue, the 
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problem of enabling Catholic schools to survive, and enabling us to find the 
v resources which will make it possible to make the necessary adjustments for the 
.minority populations! I am aware of the debate that continues about the whole 
' idea of Catholic schools,. Most of the blacks and Puerto Ricans in New York City 
for example, are in public schools, fsn't it more important to use our energy and 
resources by serving as their advocates in the public school situation rather than 
trying to provide Catholic schools for them? I am aware of the mixed motivations 
which bring many children into the parochial schools-escape from the blacks, 
fear of danger in the public schools, concern for social status rather than for 
religious values, 

" /Fhis paper addresses itself to one social situation and to one issue. The social 
situation's the fact that we have an enormous education resource of which large 
numbers of our minorities have already availed themselves, as will hundreds of 
thousands more. The issue is; what do we do with this enormous educational 
resource when the minorities enter it? Ideally, it should be a very flexible system. 
We have much more control over it than we have over the public system. Ideally, 
we should be able to respond creatively to the new minorities much more easily 
than the complicated bureaucracies of the public system can. It is disappointing, 
that in so many situations we hrfVe not done this. I don't want to minimize the 
serious efforts in many places and some remarkably creative efforts in some. But, 
by arid large, the record of cultural adjustment is not impressive. 

The response requires money We all know that. But what is the best we can do - 
with the economic resources we ejb Have? The response requires methfJd and 
".technique. We all know that, t do. Here we must rely on our experienced educa- 
tional personnel; we have many of them. But there will be no response, if the . 
spirit and determination are ndt there. The response requires the awareness of 
the meaning of intercultural understanding and communication,, the sensitivity 
to the experience of children who face inour schools the ad justment to a new and 
'strange way of life, the alertness to the importance of enabling them to develop a 
pride and respect for who and what they are,' of the preparation of them 'to 
integrate from a position of strength; riot from a position of weakness. We cam|et 
very far along that route even with limited financial resources; the vision of the 
.task will enable us to find the methods and techniques, Like the e'arly Hebrew 
Christians., we have to realize that God not only wants us to communicate to 
"thorn" the richness of our lives, but He is also telling us that we need the 
richness of their lives if we are going to grow. 4 

That is where the response ^s needed, Tb sum it up with a little story: A traveler, 
walking through Chartres vAifyn the Cathedral was being built, came upon W 
group o£ workers who.were mixing cement, He asked the first worker, "Sir, what 
are ydu doin^?" The worker replied with some indignation, "Can't you sap, I'm " 
mixing cement." He asked the second worker; "Sir, what are you doing?" And the 
second worker replied rather sharply, 41 What dp you 'think I am doing, Vm 
working to support my family. " And he asked the third worker, "Sir, what are you 
doing?" And the third worker replied, "Look at it, sir, I am building a Cathedral" 
As we go about our task, I hope we will not be preoccupied only with day-to-day" 
classroom routines—mixing cement, I hope we will not be preoccupied with 
sheer economic survival— working to support a family I. hope we will see that 
out nf the new and strange hujnan stones that the Lord has sent us, we are 
building the living Cathedral of the Church and the Nation of tomorrow, 



Integration M Catholic Schools: 
What is Possible? \V^t is Working? 

by FranceiFlamgan, H. M, .« , 

The Ninth, Annual Gallup Poll of the public's attitude toward the public 
schools revealed triat the issue of integrationysegrega^ was srngled out 

as the second most serious problem facing the public schools. 1 (The area of first 
concern was discipline;) The integration problem was rated second not only by . 
public^chobl parents (11 percent}, but, surprisingly enough, by an even larger . 
percentage of parents whose children attended parochial school" (18 percent). * 
' Even, adults who had no children in school pergeived the issue* in the same ■ 
manner as adults with children (13 percent). .' 

Although the Gallup poll specifically concerned Integration of tlie public 
schools, many Catholics have been increasingly troubled by the racial isolation 
within the Catholic schools, This question is usually raised in connection with 
court-ordered'desegregation of the public schools. As the local church becomes 
; involved in attemptsjo assist in the peaceful implementation of the court order, 
more and more discussion centers around the faculty and student composition ■* 
in Catholic schools, 

■ ' ■ • ■ v ; ;, \. \ 

The Statement of the Catholic Church 

The whole racial probjem, is one which trie bishops and recent popes have 
addressed in forceful arid direct language, The problem of racial isolation,!? not 
one which concerns only the schools; but rattier, it is a problem that confronts all 
; of society, including the church. Within the church the racial problem must be 
dealt with ori all levels and in all institution^. It cannot be identified as solely a 
school problem. *\ 

Inl963> the beloved John XXII| issued jpacejn In Terris, rpapal declaration on ; 
human dignity and human rights. Pope John saw three, distinctive characteris- 
tics pf the modern world. The working, classes had gained around in economic 
^nd public affairs, women were more conscioua of their dignity and demanding 
all the rights and privileges of Human persons . . . (and this in 1963), and races 




which had been discriminated against were claiming their rights. He wrote: 

. - ■ " . '■ * ' <*" ■ ' 

. Thus, in our day, in very many human J beings the inferiority complex wjiich • 4; 
endured for hundreds and thousands of years is disappearing, while in others 
there is an attentuation arid gradual fading of the correaponding^superiority 
complex^hich had its roots in socio-economic privileges, sex, or political 
standing, - * - v ' 

. — . . On the contrary, the" conviction that all men are equal by reason of their natural 
dignity has been generally accepted, Hence; radial discrimination can in* no way 
be justified* at least doctrinally or in theory. 2 

The Ameriqan bishops, in the same year, reaffirmed their previous position in 
the joint pastoral letter On Racial Harmony. The bishop^Upted the encyclical 
by Pope John and invitecj all Catholics to accept personal responsibility to work 
for racial justice. ■ ■ 

We can show our Christian charity by a quiet and courageous determination to 
jnake the truest for facial harmony a matter of personal involvement. We must go 
beyond slogans and generalisations about xolor, and realize that ajj of us*are 
human beings, men, women, and children, all sharing the same human nature _ 
- and feelings. We should try to know and understand one another. 3 

■ The bishops then went on to suggest discussions among peqpft of the same 
work or professions and the use of parish and diocesan societies, as common 
meeting groups, Mention was made of working to see that voting, jobs, housing, 
education and public facilities were made 'a va liable^ to every American. 

Pope Paul VI in hip declaration on the relationship of tha Church to nan- 
Christian religions, Nesim Aatole, reaffirmed the teaching of Pope John. 

The ground is therefore removefl from every theory or practice which leads to a » 
discrimihatiqn-between men or peoples in the master of human dignity and the 
rights .which flow from it. 

As a consequence, the church rejects, as foreign to the mind of Christ, any 
discrimination against men or harrassment of theni because of their race, color, 
\ condition of life, or religion; 4 

• /On the eightieth aniriversary-faf flerUm Hovarum, Pope Paul again ad^esped 
tpe matter of racial discrimination. He referred to tension that racial discrimina- 
tion was causing throughout the world and, called again for an end to all 
^practices of discrimination. 5 ^ 

In 1972, the American bishops published their pastoral on Catholic Education, 
To Teach As Jesus Did. They called upon the Catholic school to respond to the 
challenges created by racial and ethnic tensions. * 

Since the Gospel spirit fs one of peace, brotherhood, love, patience, and respect 
for others, a school rooted in these principles ought to explore ways to deepen its 
students 1 concern for and skill in peacemaking and the achievement of justice. 6 

The bishops went on to refer to what they called the unfinished business on the 
agenda of Catholic schools, namely, the M task of providing quality education for 
^the poor and disadvantaged of pur nation." 7 They recognized that in order for the 
Church to be able to continue to qffer to the poor a quality education, sacrifice 
would be required from all Church members, • 



In iS75 f as the American Nation prepared to celebrate Its Bicentennial, the 
United States Catholic Conference and the National Catholic Conference of 
Bishops called upon all Catholics to take part in discussions on the meaning of 
the Nation's two hundredth birthday, In preparation for discussions across the 
country, a booklet was prepared entitled Liberty and Justice for All This booklet 
designated eight basic topics for discussion: The Church, Humankind, Ethnicity 
and Race, the Neighborhood) Work,. Family, Porsonhood and the Church in the 
United States. The issues of social justice, especially with regard to, race, ap- 
peared at various times in the booklet, but the topic of schtool integration was not 
mentioned, 

A pastoral of Archbishop Cerety of Newark is quoted in which -he wrote, "We* 
rriust admit that we have not listened very carefully to Pope John's teaching or to 
the teaching after him of the Second Vatican Council, of Pope Paul VI and of the 
Synodof Bishops, onmatters*of Justice , , . Their teaching hashoena call for our 
conversion," 8 Several authors within the book called for a re-commitment of the 
Church to issues of social justice and a re-examination of what it means to be an 
American Catholic, Father David Tracy wrote in his chapter on the Church, 

As a community we must find words and actions which will allow the Church's 
liberating tradition of social justice to reach and assist aN who need that hope 
and aid. As institution, as the pilgrim people of God, as fte servant of all true 
causes of fust ice and Christ in love. 9 \ 

Father Emerson Moore, a black priest from New York City, discussed the issue 
of black pride and nationalism and called upon the Church to Address the special 
needs of black Catholics* He wrote, "To a great extent, the Church today has 
remained a silent spectator in the cause of social change for black America, It can 
and must do more. As a first step, it mu|t 16ok to the heeds and abilities of its own 

black members," \ i 

* ■ * 

Call to Action > 

= The booklet Liberty andlusticefor All Was the basis of a nationwide consulta- 
tion in which- all replies were eventually fed into a computer and a huge 
print-out was obtained. This print-out was then made available to the 1350 
delegates and participants and 1000 observers irf the Natirfftal Call to Action 
Conference held in Detroit, in October 1978, 

In only one of the 180 resolutions that came from that Call to Action Confer- 
ence is there mention of the integration of Catholic schools. 

The local church acting through pastoral councils [diocesan and parish], and 
boards of education should. determine the priorities of schools in their areas and 
exercise responsibility' for their continuation and management This responsi- 
bility should include an active program of desegregation, racial, economic and * 
social* in Catholic schools, 10 " , 

At the annual meeting of the United States bishops- the following May (1977), a 
'.. statement was adopted in response to the recommendations of the Call to Action 
Conference, In this response the, bishops stated that "We support the thrust of* 
recommendations for continued efforts to eradicate racial and ethnic discrimina- '* 
ction, even when unconscious and unintended, in both church and society." 11 
Their statement on racism would be forthcoming, & 
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Since racism is among the most persistent and destructive evils in our nation* we 
shall continue to address this abuse in words and actions. In view of the recom- 
mendations for a collective pas tori al "on the gin of racism in both its personal 
and social dimensions" we shall seek to develop such a document. 12 

It is evident that the popes, and biahops havq spoken out forcefully against 
racism and its attendant evils. However, the topic of racial isolation within the 
Catholic schools has not been specifically mentioned- 

The Statistics 

Any consideration of racial isolation within the Catholic schools must take 
into arcount the fact that over 9Q percent of all "churched** black Americans 
belong to a Protestant denomination. Only six percent of the nation's blacks are 
Roman Catholic, and this figure includes both adults and children,* 3 

in 1971 the National Catholic Education Association (NCEA) published, a 
report entitled Integration in CathoIic^SchooIs, The following statistics from that 
report give a clear picture of the raqial isolation that existed, 

There were 2,950^86 students in Catholic elementary schools: 88,6 percent 
were white, 5.2 percent were Spanish surnamed, ,5 percent were American 
Negro and ,5 percent were American Indian, 85.5 percent of all elementary 
students were in all white or mostly white schools, In 1970 there were G, 953 
minority teachers at the elementary level and none of these was.in the all-white 
schools, 14 ' 

The 1978 NCEA report reveals that over the past six years the percentage of 
f black students has increased in elementary schools from 54 percent to 7,6 
percent and in secondary schools from 3,7 percent to 5,8 percent, the number of 
Spanish surnamed pupils has increased from 5 percent to 7.5 percent. Overall, 
the percentage of ethnic minority students has increased from 10 8 percent to 16 
percent Despite the loss of a million students since 1971, the number of ethnic 
students enrolled has increased by 67,000. 15 

■ Although no comparable figures are available for public schools, the Bureau of 
Census gives combined percentages of pupils, both public arid private, Their 
figures break down this total enrollment as: 14.4 percent black, 6-2 percent 
Spanish Origin, 1,8 percent Oriental, and 77,6 percent white. On this basis 
Catholic schools would seem to serve a lesser percentage of black and Oriental 
students and a great percentage of Spanish surnamed, The 1978 report did not 
identify schools by racial enrollment. ' « 

If there are many problems surrounding the desegregation of the public school 
system, the nature and number of problems which are involved in desegregating 
Catholic schools are even greater, Tb identify the problems and the questions 
which must be addressed 4s not to say that these problems can never be solved, 
but rather to place the problem In the proper context, 

The Problem in Context , 

Attendance at Catholic schools is purely voluntary and carries with it the 
obligation to pay a certain surn of tuition. Experience has shown that when 
parents are dissatisfied with the program or the teacher, when the tuition goes 
up, or when the school does not meet the parents' expectations, the student is 
simply withdrawn and enrolled in another school. While the court may order the 



public schools to. assign their students to attend a> certain school*, there is rio 
similar Vehicle, either' within or without the church, to order Catholic school 
stude*U4 { o attend a specific school, The pastor cannot force students to attend 
the parochial school; he obviously cannot compel attendance at another school. 
In th& c&B§ of the local parish school, attendance is ordinarily limjied to those 
who are parish members , because the local parish contributes hfavily" to the 
support and maintenance of the school, Where children attend from a parish 
which ha^ no school , special arrangements are made with the pastor of the parish 
* With the school. Most parishes are willing* to enroll non-parishioners and non- 
Catholics, if space is available, 

In the yrban areas of the country, Catholic schools have performed a tremen- 
dous s^rvic^ in educating black and minority students. Black parents are choos-' 
irig the Catholic school because of their desire to give their children 0 - a good 
education- They believe that the Catholic school provides better discipline,, 
instills go^cl study habits, t and requires students to meet certain^ standards &f , 

^erfoftri&nm Although the black parents are predominantly of the Protestant 
faith, they appreciate the opportunity their children have to learn moral values, 
even though the dogma may be opposed to their own fundamentfrisf beliefs. 
The^e schools are often attended by an alM^ack population, and their; teaching 
staffs Are often predominantly, if not totally, black, Jesse Jackson has recently 
called \xpon public schools to go to the local Catholiri school to see what the 
school expects of the child and of the parents, - it J . 

It rnUst remembered that marry black parents and teachers believe: that © m 
hJack School is the best way to jhstill pride in black culture and black achieve- " 
ments, A recent statement by, the National Office of Black Catholics which 
addressed the crisis of Catholic education in the black community spoke to this 

" issue, ■ . \ \ " j 

Catholic shhool can also serve the invaluable function of being a vehicle for 
the maintenance of Black culture and heritage. This is particularly important 
shi C e many'of the Black public schools which have traditionally fulfilled this 
pUrp 0 ^ are being dismantled in the name of integration, Blaqk culture, as 
B$p&rienee shows, is too frequently swallowed up by the dominant white soci- 
ety i 6 * , " < 

ThtJ^, ttare may be many black' students who prefer to stay within a black 
C^thnliq gchool which has done such a fine job of educating these youngsters, In 
manjr C3s£$t urban Catholic schools have experienced a declining enrollment of 
parishioner and are therefore able to accept non-Catholic black students, Ip 
suburban Was, however, many schools are crowded and cannot accept non- 
Catholic students. ■ .- 

FihaAcjn^ presents another problem. Today most Catholic schools are strug- 
gling for their very existence. Tuitions are rising rarMdly, utility costs are soaring, 
arid.riiOre and more time, .effort and work are required to support fund raising 
prograftjg, Should efforts to integrate Catholic schools be tied in with a busing 
plan, thege Costs would hasten and exacerbate the financial crisis. 

Do all ih&m negative factors mean that we should not strive for true integration * 
of our Schools? No indeed, But the. effort must be more inclusive and should 
focus not on the schools alone, but on all institutions within the Church arid 
within Society The challenge of integration onall levels is not primarily or solely 



>■ a school problem, It \nj\ Ghu^h iiroblohij % " 

\ , A» Archbishop Thbmas NKIpnoiiglt .wroto in his Htatoinont rogurcllng tho 
; court ordorod desegregation nrschools in ^ontsvllln mid Jefferson County, Kun- 
tucky: t . ' 

■ Tho first tjiing that must bo snid In reply Is that tho Ihhiio which confront^ us I* 

■ not-simply a "schooPprobluni," It in a community pmblom, It is ft prohloiu for 
whoso crontloirand solution nvoryono in tho community nnint accopt a share of ' 
ruBponNlbllity *V - " ' r 
* * , •• \ • y 

Tho Urii tod Status Conference of . Bishops In tfiolr pastoral on education 
pointed out WrKttt thoy considered to bo "'Tho uiifiniahnd hiislfioss on tho agonda 
• of tho Cfttholid schools— that ofi^pvialng^qualify education far tho poor and 
^dliadvanftigcycl af our nation*" !? It Is interesting to note that In ndn*H5f tho recent 
statements by tho bishops has tho tjtiestloh of integrating Catholic schools boon 
-directly addressed. iRathor, in each of thorn, thoro has boon a condemnation of 
racism and a call to continue efforts to act dross tho needs of tho poor' 

Agenda for Integration v 

What can bd on theo^ our schools? ' 

'Mntegratiori" is tho word rather than "desegregation 1 ' because tho latter term is 
concerned only with mining riiimbers of bodies while integration calls for 
meaningful cooporatioiv whore the rights of all are respected and their culturajji 
values and contributions are acknowledged* The goal of Ihtograted education 
requires much more than racial balancing. V , ■ ■ 

It is possible for every Catholicsbhooli whether rich dripoor, whothqr urban or . 
rural or suburban, to have a curriculum which Is Integra^ and which teaches 
that wo are living in a multi-cultural, multi-racial society. lluah a curriculum is 
not dependent upon funding or parental approval or now programming. 

There Is a wealth df . material available for uso-hy school administrators and 
teachers |n helping children to' learn about the various races and ethnic groups,, 
The amount and quality of materials makes it much easier to Implement suchV 
gdalV Wo are fortunate that in recent years textbooks and materials have been 
examined to make sure that old stereotypes are not passed Along and that 
, minorities .are portrayed irt a variety of roles. 

Religious communities who staff schools in Various 'sections of the city have 
an advantage in sponsoring exchange programs between children of the subprbs 
and children of the city^ They can work aronnd tho parish prdMefri and have 
arrangements made for visiting days, athletic events and cooperative ventures, 
Where those programs are more than one-shot, children can really get to know 
one/ another and can make friends of different cacial or ethnic backgrounds, 
Children's attitudes do change when they have the opportunity for contact with 
youngsters of another race. Outdoor education programs or camping experi- 
ences, where both teachers and students spend several days working and learn- 
ing with their counterparts of another race, have also proved helpful. 

The Chicago Archdiocese operated a program entitled Operation Hospitality 
for six years, Approximately 300 elementary school students, grades four 
through eight, from 20 inner city parishes, were Bused to quter-city and subuN 
ban schools, The program was designed to help black and white youngsters learn 



mora IftboMt chuili otHoriincI U* (InfuHn prfijiicilcim, Tho pnroiUs *voro also Involved' 
In tint projbct, Tho program was very minaosHful but Unfortunately It hud to ho 
stopped because of Indk of manojft 1 * , » 

Programs to mnko children nwaro of persons of othurnicoM and backgrounds 
Inoludo, but are not 1 1 ml tod to, oxchango programs hntwonn schools; attendance 
at cultural events} sponsored^ by different ethnic or racial groups, nnd-uso of 
media In nxplnintngdl|fnr()iUr.uIturoHnn(l customs. SociidJustlconiHlthouuII of 
the Church 16 promote {K|unllty among all peoples should bo u doflnlto port of tho 
roligintiB odimatlon pVogrinn^ ' ' \ ■ ' 

Oiio program in porttiO iittd)iirfficifj was drawn up In tho Louisville Amhdioeoso, 
by tho Poacortnd Justice) Center, Pfo|oct Insight courilstod iifn Hvq day workshop 
la black uvvuronoai for junior and Johlor high school atudoijtj}^ Hy holding tho 
sofisions of St, Benedict Parish In tho Wont Knd, studoijts Worn ohlo tq soo tho 
neighborhood and poopln they wore 'studying. Tho content included on over* 
vlovv of tho history of American blacks and of tho black church, and on account of 
. Iho.hlacks 1 experience In Kentucky, V-,..'.' , 

Affirmative Action programs which encourage minority students to consider 
^enrolling in tho Catholic schools should bo launched, Many block students may 
not want to ottond on nlUwhlto school, but the opportunity ought to bo there. Tho 
enrollment of black students should bo encouraged, especially In tho high 
schools. Iloro, thorp f is no problem with pariah memberships t At least in our 
diocese, thorn are no parish high schools, only diocesan community schools, 
EffoHs ; to help minority students with the payment of tuition through grant 
psogrtfmS or work-study programs must also bo promoted. A recent article 
suggests that high school students often con take advantage of existing means of 
transportation and thflt fleets of buses nood hot be considered, 2 W 

Affirmative action, programs aimed at encouraging rtiinority teachers, para- 
profess ionnls, o nd volun toors must bo p rom oted, Unfortu natoly, the pub 1 les see- 
tbr fs also involved in affirmative action and wo somotinios find ourselves in 
competition for tho same qualified people, Hero, wo are at a disadvantage with 
the salaries we can offer. Nevertheless, efforts must be mode to recruit people of 
cUWeront backgrounds to work in our schools, so that all children, black and - 
Wtte, will see people of various races working in all positions, Retired persons 
who, might servo as paraprofeppiopajs or volunteers ought especially tc^bg 
invited.- - . •,' ; • ' ..'-V. v. * . ■' ': , 

The, recent publication by tjie National Catholic Conference for. Interracial 
Justice- DporaV. is an excellent afd to ]p6^ons trying to work for affirmative 
action. 22 the booklet is quite- qlear ^n hqv^to open doors to others, ^ I 
N When Catholic schools are merging br c^nsolio^ating/ consideration mutt be 
given to achieving an integrated student body. In the southern dioceses 
where there had been a dual system of church schools by state law, integration 
was accomplished relatively easily through pairing of nearby schools or by 
■merging the enrollments of both schools in one building, Busing. was not always 
required. 21 Currently, in many qf the large dioceses, inner-city urban popula* 
tions are declining and suburban populations are j rowing, Urban schools are 
losing students while suburban Catholic schools are so crowded they^are turn^g 
them aw%. Perhaps, there are courageous pastors somewhere who would con- 



'ftldor run t i ng a bus and tlriving-thoBurpluB siihurbon whlUiaKlIdrbn Into thu city 
whorri there Is a building with fmdlahlo|la«sroom spanih This londdoaso ar- 
; raiigoriuint, whoro f ho parirfh with no m:li#l uses tho facllitlos which ore under- 
utilized hy the parish wlth'thii BOhopl/vMuld certainly bo inunh loss ifxponsjvo 
thnn.u .building program, It could nlnojoad to soma roal Integration within bur 

'*; ■ schools. * • , *'\.'\. , '* >; 

■Efforts at Integrating Catholic sdHtjoIs by encouraging public school children 
and hlaekchildran to attohd.arn hustdono buforo th6 local public school district 
has boon ordered to clogqgro'ghtn. Usuajly, whan tlio public school is ordered to 
formulate ji plan for dosogroga Hon, tho local bishop announces restrictions on 
the admission of public school children, Qimo tfta rourt has found liability and 
; ordered a remedy, the Catholic schools uro unable to recruit without violating 
1hoir own guidqlinos, Perhaps, In soma city or town the opportunity will-he 
. Rrfwoptod for tho local Catholic school superintendent and tho local public 
school superintendent to confer about voluntary and coffcurtont ways of Inte- 
grating schools without tho involvement of tho court, Cleveland was able to 
Inaugurate an oxchango program between a public high school and a Cathqlic 
'hl^h school, with financial help of a fdundation, before tho criurt had found 
liability. ' V * 

y l*i May 197U, the Nattonal Conforenco of Bishops voted for a flvo yoaSplan to 
implement tho Call to, Action Conference, This plan includes programs for tho 

; education of the people to tho ministry of peace and justice and ji program, of 
affirmative action fo^tho diocosos* Tho bishops wrote, "Racism remains a mgj&r" 
concern. ThlSjbHglrtjjqln American society is of special concern because of its' 
deep moral ImpilcfltJons." 24 A pastoral letter oh the subject is to be written) in 
1979 and a set of guidelines for affirmative action will be published by mid-1979 
fqr diocesan evaluation and implementation. No specific mention was made of 
integration or of desegregatipiv * . ' * * 

The Process . . • - * ; . .' 

How then will the Integration of Catholicsdhjools occur? Probably from local 
initiative, at the rata of one school at a t'ime..K^aybe it will Be inaugurated by a 

• P"stor who really cares about the issues antf who can lead his people- with/him. 
Perhaps some commurilty of "sisters 'whiqh staffs sdhools In various pirts of the 
city can got a program togethen ; - ' . " ^ 

; Perhaps the reason tin/ whole quest ioiYof racial* isolation is so complicated and 
so difficult is that we haye'npt donM our hpmowork in instructing our own pepple 
about justicq and the > do ; inpndsorjustice. ? We cannot wait for any dayin the dim • 
future— we must start- by Integrated education, to prepare ojjr students to . 
take their place in a nudti-c^ world! It's tjie only 

wqrld that they will know— hnd it's die world the way the Lord made it. 
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Integration of Catholic Schools: '■; 

v by Rev. DaVid Sorohan 

- : ^ - . j- - - > • .- , ; - , •' • 

\n eajrjy March ,197?, jtjhe Federal District Court of the Southern District of Ohio 
rendered its findings after^ nearly three mbntfis* of testimony and research, and 
{'announced its decision thajtlhe pubUc schools of Columbus, Ohio, Wire racially 
segregated, ind that this Segregation had been intentional. Almost dimulta- 
neously, six major cities and public school districts in dhlo, lohated within four 

. of the six Catholic diodeses in Ohio, found themselves involved in legal suits on 
identical charges of segregation, de facto and de jure. It appeared to many 
involved in education that the, State! of Ohio hiad been targeted as one of the 
northern states where public school integration was to bb tested in a second 
effort by those pursuing equal educational opportunity for all races; Having 

•/ heard of and watcheid othe^ notjiern cities and their efforts in desegregation of 
public schools, the Superintendents of Catholic Schools in the six dioceses of 
Ohio began intensive consultations on the haunting question of the integration 
of Catholic schools being raised more and more in every quarter* 

Through many hours of discussion, and after consultation with other dio- 
eese$r aufili lis Louisville, Kentucky and Boston, Massachusetts, the Ohio 
Catholic Superintendents took several steps as a groupin response to concerns 
about Catholic school integration, Firs{, a position paper, rejecting the idea of the 
' Catholic school as a haven for those escaping bh^ integrated education, was 
drafted and adopted by the Ohio Conference of Catholic; Bishops, The same 
statement endbrsed the eondept of integrated schools, and, depending on the ' 
flatus of court proceedings in each diocese, sptike to the issue of peaceful 
implementatipn of any court order for public school desegregation- The state- 
ment was widely disseminated i^the Catholic and secular press and media, 
* Seeon^, the Catholic superi^tieihaents urged thetf respective Boajds of ^ 
Won to review and to adopt neifc regulations , if necessary for thq admittance and 
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v transfer of stutients int<? Catholic schools, Based oil the ekpedence of other 
Clattelic dioceses^ and nfchdioceses, priorities on admission and transfer pf 
; students wore adopted and promulgated. Parishes wore encouraged id establish* 
■ a screening commif tee at eafch school to iiiteryiow prospective students and their 
families prior tojleceptance in pch'opI.>WliiIcr there was no magic set of questions 
provided to detect racists and segregationi^r this approach was succeC|fu Kin* 
preserving the integrity of the l&hal parish school, ; y f f - ■* 

Third, programs, were inaugurated within schools for principals r teachers and 
students directed attwo major areas of concern regarding integration: a) Cur-' 
>\ riculum materials were reviewed and previewed with an eye toward equality of 
..v.,. theraces^ hdvy presentations were made in tqxlhooks ^nathnig backgrounds and 
>^ total ethnic coverage. Workshops were conducted by the Central Office Staff to 
h train, priricipals, ieachers/and students in determining textbook fairness, b) A 

* speaker corps was establ ished and trained in the precepts of the 14th amendment 
to the U. SrConstitutipn, tho history of public school desegregation, the remedial 
plan for desegregation of the Columbus public schools, and in conflict resolution 
techniques. Speakers were made available to parishes, and emphasis was pjaced 
on using this as the Advent topic for adult education programs in the diocese. lf 

V- ei -■" • ' ,• # < i- . . ' . 

% Fourth, a series of single-day workshops and seminars was sponsored for 
(.pastors oj- parishes on topics similar to those presented for educators, Clergy 
c days were devoted in their entirety Jp this topic irt grderHo educate and sensitize 

* the clergy onp'otential conflicts within4heir parishes and methods of relating ttt 
,and dealing^with the problems. Churches were involved with prayer services, 
evening vigils of prayers, weekly petitions for weekend liturgies, and pastoral 
letters were written^ and read at liturgical celebrations from theJ)ishon of the 

.' diocese. : . .. . ■_, 1 ' " ,■ ' ; ' • C . 

These and similar activ i ties wer t e carried out in an attempt to educate Catholic 
people about integration of Catholic schools, although no specific steps had yet 
been taken, The first atteniptat inte^rajfion was a two step process, whichjwas not 
very; successful. ^pol|cy wal announced that amounted to open transfer for dhy 
black student into a schqol to enhance the racial balance of the school. While 
some^sfiidents d|o\ in fact^ transfer, there were too few to make the impact 
, significant, The second step requested that the pastors, on two of the clergy 
education days, discuss the voluntary integration of neighBdring schools and 
, parishes on a pairing model. In.34 parishes, one pastor volunteered and twp* 
Other pastors launched an attack on tlie plan, ' 

- ' -=" '* % ■ ■ ■■ ,' - • : ' 

At the beginning of the .diocesan effort, me Bishop of Columbus established an 
Ad Hod 'Committee on School Integration with fairly wide representation of ^ 
diocesan departments and agencies. Many of jhe plans and programs thus far ' 
described were the work of this committee. The decision Was made toward the 
end of the 1976 school term to focus greater attention on the Catholic school 
- integration issue during the following year. Although little concrete Has been 
accomplished during the present school term! plans have become more formal, " 
and the hope is that more significant progress can be made in the months ahead,. 
Some of the plans are as follows: , * 

. • • • " ■ ■ ' - > ■' ■ . ■*'■■.■■■■ 

■■: .. .. >. 3 -> ■•• :' ■■■■ ' 

• .... : ■ ■ ■ . ■ •- • 1 . ' .. 
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Overview of the piopese of Columbus, Ohio V ■ 4 

' In December 1976, a case study; on the Diocese of Columbus, Ohio, Was 
presented at a works-hop on the integration pi Catholic schools. The case study 
outlinod four possible modols of system-Wide voluntary integratiph of the 
schools In Gd|umbu^;l* . , '\ 

I, Transformation of several buildings that house grades 1 to 8 info 
jsc/hools for grades 1 to 5, together with the establishment of racially 
balanced regional middle or junior high schools. •'V/ 
. IL Reorganisation or all schools, gerrymandering the boundaries, to 
V .achieve a 15 to 45 percent racial mixture in each school, ^ ' - 
r III* Pairing of several schools to achieve greater racial balarfce. : 

IV. Leaving all schools with the current racial composition while concen- 
trating bn the quality oMducation offered in those schools that are' 
■ ■ predominantly black. 1 > 

,;■ = .■;.. . • \\; : ?yv r r /"- -'-^ Vr,. = ";'* \ .. v •v/' : • 

In an attempt to moyeiorward with the integration of Catholic schools in 1 tlie J 
diocese, it wa(s agreed that the approach should be on a voluntary ^b3j5|s,-^ach 
parish school would decide on its own, with encouragement and assi^tatiqefrpm 
lppl Office. Becausfe of the small numbers of black studAls in 



the Diocesan ScE 

the Catholic schopls, city or county-wide integration of schools would apnear to 
be tokenism, Therefore, a second decision was made to attempt the voluhfi^ry 
integration qf jchodis'on model "III", that is by "pairing." If one were to appju the 
percentages in the court's public school, remedial plan (32 to 88 percent); the 
Columbus Catholic schools' would be adjudgedto have four racially identifiable 
schools. One of those suhpools Will close atthe.end of the current year for financial 

reasons. ' ? * 

. j. ■ » . ■ * ■ 

, If the diocese moves in this direction of "pairing" of elementary schools 

toward achieving integration, there, are many concerns at this point in the 
planning process* These concerns, these tentative next steps are: planning, 
selling tfie idea, and preparing for integration in- the particular school Involved. 
A. Planning * , • 

1. The academic program must be worked out in sufficient detail sq that 
the new integrated school would offer a program as good or better than 
- that in either school before integration. Obviously, the details would. 
_ have to await a decision, but we could project whatever unique ideas we 

have for remedial, enrichment and extracurricular programs, 
* . 2. A school, philosophy should be sketched out assuring the continued 
Catholic character of the school. It should also address the critical issue 
1 of school discipline, and probably also some ideas on teaching-learning 
style, A joint committee could be charged with this (with membership 
\ ; ^ ^ from both faculties an^ parish staTfs^and perhaps both school boards). 

3, A plan should be developed for {Control of the schools, The logical , 
arrangement would be the typ 
' ■ ' board answering to the parishes involved requiring the approval of 
• the sponsoring parishes for subsidy amounts in the budget. 

* Catholic SchbolB ond Radal fntegmtfoni rtrspecrives. Directions, Models (Washington, D.C; The 
National Catholic Conference for Interracial Justice, September, 1977), pp, 46-62, * 

-.' •' = ; .'. ■ \ . - * ' 

■■: ,'" ■■ ,v : ...... .. ... V,,-. V,~-. . 29 
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4. Some, preliminary .thought must go to the financing.' Vory substantial 
'.J j, increases in the costs (e,g, for transportation or new services) would 
\V endanger the proposal So also could the concern that partnership with 
'•' a weak parish might threaten a school's viability : , 
5- .Transportation plans should be made at least to the point whom assur- 
/ .: ""' ances could be given that attendance under the new arrangement 
, ; would not be impossible or highly inconvenient, * \ 

;.: ti; Some thought should be given -to other possible objections and qups- 
^ tions that are likely 

1 Those that relate to.atereotypos.- "Black kids use dope" t /"White 
\ <l kids have sex parties" /. . "White parents are rich and will create 
■/ ■ . . unfair comparisons by my kids" . . ./ 
:, %^P ae ftMfelflte tp peer guppprtr"My kids don*t wahf tdleave their 

• • friends" , . "Why should my kids be used as pawns? 1 * 

" • cV Those that.rolate to public school integration: "Why are we trying to 
* •;. ape another public school idea that isn't working? 11 . . , ''Isn't it true 
that the public schools are spending all their time Just trying to keen 

• ; discipline?'* . . .. ; : .". . ■ * / 

fl. Selling the Idea 

'.. . A number of different groups would need to be; "sold* 1 on the concept 
- Each one will have slightly diffefent concerns, but fof each one we must 
be prepared to respond to, "What's in it forme?" and to Answer obfec- 
tions they will raise. \ ,■ ■> ■ , > 

Those groups begin wi\h the leadership, whosfc enthusiasm (not just 
suppor^J... is -essential: pastors, parish staffs,', principals/ Then come 
k school faculties, followed by parish leadership groups.- school board or 
education committee and parish council, Parents and students are the 
key to acceptance. The final groups are the entire parish communities, 

2. Two selling bises will be necessary* the theological reasons for Integra- 
tion and the educational reasons for the plan. The lattor should be based 

; on the importance and richness of the intercultural experience, but 
should also lean heavily on the benefits of partfcular components t*fcho 
^ educational jplan. > Bf - 

3, Parish leadership will be the first and most important of the "sales- 
persons." It is also necessary to persuade on a person-tb-person level *• 

: involving the parents and probably also the students. The ftndraising 
.. strategy ! of rpchiiting the most important contributors as solicitors 
probably hfrf a valid parallel in that the most concerned and articulate 
pare^ftffd students will make meK most effective proponents of an 
integration proposal. ... -7 « f . -.. ^ 

L Preparing for integration in the particular school involved 

. ^ begin implementing an integration plan, faculties can break thrice 
with some joint activities. Tl ese might include: 

a. Joint faculty^ meetings [or discussion of general ' educational 
philosophies, theology as to race # sharing concerns and eventually 
. ^ some joint planning. > t 

\ ; b. Visits to. each other's schools and to integrated schbblMrtiose expe* 
. rience might be pseful. r 

c. Glass exchanges, ftakng each other's places for a day now and theBr, .■ 
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2, jojntact^ 

r >_JMd trips, exchange ylsttSf and join in service projects, They might 
'V • ' share a team (or two) in some sport, attehd class together to learn a new 
■.' -. \ skill pr to shore a summer day camp experience* \ . ; 

3, A plan could be phased in ovor two or throe years,,Eithor parish would 
have thej^ption of dropping but if the early stops Tflise& difficulties that 

\ '" \ could not BB^atlsfactorUy worked out, Possible steps; 

Year 1— Joint activities: faeujtios and students; occasional joint board 
•.. -* ^ - meetings: pta parish consultation, 

Year 2— Continuation of Year 1 activities wfth addition of student ox- 
j.-.' j change days and transition to 

* Year 3-— Full consolidation with provision for evaluation lind opUonfll 
^ ' < reversal of the decision, " , 

Getting Started .';>'. 

The process must begin with the willingness of the pastors, parish staffs and 
principals to examine the possibilities and tot ©main open to where that process 
might lead, j . 

Parisj^ leadership should use opgsrtunities to patechize the parishes on. the 
^theolpgfcaf^limensions ^of rwe an Jlulture; (Central Office'could^bo helpful 1ST 
'assembling useftil background materials for this ) This shiSld include not only 
appropriate homines, but use of teaching moments with various groups in the 
r parish. The occasion of public school integrationpresents mtey opportunities 
but they tend to Be permeated with emotiqjnal overtones: the better part of 
wisdom lies in declining to take sides on such matters as the merits of "forced- 
"■■ busing' V but instead addressing the level of principie^the dignity of the human 
person, the need to be aware of institutional injustice, our responsibility to be our 
borther's keeper, the richness that is brought to.the Churetfand the human family 
by the diversity of races and* cul ture s/ etc. This, of course; does not preclude 
urging -respect for thalav£as a keystone of society and urging cooperation to help 
tMi public schools make court orddredi plans work fo^thlichildren's sakfe^ * 

Clandestine planning for Catholic sehool integration: should be avoided, A • 
early stage, when &e4eadership has b&gun to feel domfortable with the idea/it is ; 
possible to say in complete truth,, "The integration of our Catholic school with 
our neighboring parish's school may not be feasible vbut we -Would like to 
investigate its potential value to our children,* At this point, then, it is possible 
to proceed with initial planning and to design and begin the consultation v 
process which to the end will be part selling and part listening, 
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Lessons from Public School Desegregation 

. by Meyer Weinberg » * 

;■ f ^ It has been almost 25 years, a quarter of a century, since theBrqtwn decision, the 
tyS. Supreme Court's -ruling; that. segregated education is^mconstitut^onat On 
the night of May 17th, 1954, Constance Motley,,a black attorney for'the.NAACP 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund, was asked by a colleague of hers tq^ill in at 
a speaking engagement to a black group in Alabama* She wa^ expecting that the 
■ black # p0Ople in thit small town would be dancing In the streets at the news of 
Brown , but she was shrieked to find that while they Knew about It, they were not 
excited infthe least Certainly thfr^jwas no dancing in the striata, 

I would saly that there still" is rio dancing in the streets. When W.E.B, DuBois 
corn/nented just a week after the 1954 decision, he said he had not thought he 
would live to see it (He was a mere 80 or so then with another 15 years to go,) He 
warned that there would be certain Idspei involved for black people, "Vyhile we : 
have to welcome it, it's undoubtedly going to be the case, bur best teachers will f 
be fired from the integrated schools;" And he was quite right! not only teachers r 
but principals as well. , " \* , r 

He also said that the teaching of black culture and black history would decline ' 
in the newly desegregated public schools. This time he was wrong, because there 
' is much more teaching of those subjects in the public schools today than 24 years 

; «g°« . v, .v * : ; =" ' ■• " ■ / 

4 So, .w© can greet May 17th, 1954 ■ perhaps with only two cheers. Much^of its 
. promise is still only a promise. The first lesson we can take from the public 
schools isfthat even though there is far more desegregation than ever before ih 
our history there are also, at least in the North, more segregated~§chools than 
fr^yer before* How can you have both? The gross number of children attending 
C schools has expanded. But the main direction is clear— it is in the direction of 
/ greater desegregation, r /rV " • .* 
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tho Impetus for Desegregation 

Tho second lesson of (ho fait 04 yoars in public schools is that the block people 
have always constituted tho strongest force for desegregation and still are 

I today, In tho absence of agitation by blacks, either through tho courts, in cdrji* 
munitiea, dr ift demonstrations, desegregation would merely bo a Jthoorotlcdl 
topic for scholastic study, and could not bo a social reality. Not only support but 
the leadership of tho school degegrogatiGn rpovomoht has been black from tho 

* beginning, - w ' " ■» ** 

• The impetus for desogrogotion has never come from tho public school loader* 

, BMjtiimd has never comb from tho schools of education, which! woro white, 

•llly?white, and lorgdly still aro today It has npt como fironi the state education 
authorities, ijor from Feddrul education authorities, It litis come from orgonixod 
black people. \t's.< ■ ., /; 

Continuing aupport for dosogrogatldn comes in different forms today For 
example, where schools are already desegregated, and black pooplo hove p 
chance to express a political opinion, thoy have virtually always strongly sup- 
ported Its continuation. In Posadfha, where thore have been two reaoj] elections 
for school board members. Hie bl^ck community has voted heavily— around 80 
to 90 percent— in favor of the desegregation candidates, 

Thti is also true in Milwaukee, where there are inequities in tho desegregation 
plan, Yeti last September the black community rejected a call fronn a imall group 
within-the block community to boycott the schools, in opposition to the inequity 
of one-way busing of black children, Notqjhoroforo, there arq different strains . 
within the black community While it is not monolithic, the historic reality 
seems to be strongly on tho side ^desegregation, 

In those cities where desegrogatlonTias not yet occurred but a court order Is 
jjmpe^3ing:or hearings: a 

Angeles and Cleveland)", the organized black community has Aggressively sup- 
ported a sweeping desegregation plan rather than a small-seal© one, / 

In Fort Wayne, the black community was so bitter at the proposal for one-way 
busing of black children into white schools and the closing down of at least one 
black school, fdr no apparent reason, except to "protect" the white children, they 
negotiated a settlement in court. Now there is to be n8 busing, no desegregation 
in the short-run, Indications are that they are very much devoted tb the idea of 
desegregation, but they are so dead-set against a lopsided plan, that they' will 
hold off on desegregation until they can get i fair system, 

There are separatist sentiments in the black community but you have to look 
far and wide to find them. They can be found among younger people in their late 
teens to early 20 ? s especially When, you look at iheiiyiiateriai condition, the 
unemployment, the extraordinarily poor schooling they've experienced, if is 
very Oasy to understand thos^ sentiments, Alsoj certain sectors of the well- 
educated, middle-class professional black group are separatists, especially thoie 
who find themselves dealing withjjlack clientele or customers/ 

Qvpsal! them the histoyc black commitment to desegregation continues, albeit 
npt^unanimously and certainly not without its ups and downs* depending on 
particular events. * 



Whoso Problem? * , 

School dnstiRrogft lion in a mcliool problem, nut nioroly a social problem Is Iho 
third lemon. That has bocoino clour hut porlmpa hot donr (indiigh, slifco wo huor 
popplo sayi "Why load thp responsibility for dtisogregatltin onto the children? 
Lot tlii) adults solve It." However, this is contrary to Ilia historic doyolopmarit of 
tho American public school Bystem, If yuuroncl that history* yo(i will find that tho 
school people enthusiastically helped segregate tho schools, i-; 

Tho historical docuniunts are virtually devoid of evidence of rosistonco by tho, 
school leadership to Iho tiiovomynt toward segregation In either tho South or the' 
-tho North, It's very dimr, after studying tho history, Ihtit school Bogrogrtllon is not 
Something that was foisted on unwilling school londors. Quito tho contrary WJv 
havoahatnorul<:(iiiofl,civonboforo tho Civil Won for example iii'dhlp»ofitVclibbl. 
law which sold that If a "vicious person" or other such person Is allowed to. 
attend class, tho timehar will not ho obdyddl/Ttaehors, thoroforo, feared lawsuits 
by parents, In soma' cases the white parents- said that n black child In that- 
clas&room was a ^lopraved* or n "vicious person" and had to bo takoifi out of tho 
classroom* Otherwise, public funds could not ho used to support that school, 
Ibachers, principals and others wore only top pager to enforce bucIi laws* Thus, 1 
mUUons of chlldron lujvo boon forced to pay a price In poor education because of 
so-called social consldnrnt ions, ' oxfippt thoso social considerations woro pro- 
segregation* • 

It Is intorostjtiig thai thoro is so little research on parochial schools, and that 
tol Is mo thosriihp thing . Appnlontiy tho pooplo who ran tho parochial schools, at 
least in Chicago, djd not resist (I'm spooking of pooplo down tho linos classroom 
; teachers and principals,) A dissertation written rit Loyola University In 1073 on 
tho history of tho education of black children in Chicago's parochial schools 
stated that Cardinal Mundoloin deliberately segregated tho parochial schools of 
Chicago in the lO^O's/TJho Chicago school hoard was of course doing tho same* 
thiiig; tho two systems marched together in tho sama direction, Thoro is no 
evidence of any major resistance, 

. Tho result was that black Children, in most eases, ended up with miserable 
schools, Tho nioro privileged black children, however, like tho more -privileged 
^hile t children, always rhanaged to got soma kind of education. This is an 
important lesson also, from tho public and tho parochial schools. 

Constitutional Base 

The fourth lesson (but I must admit, this ia a lesson only I seem to have learned, 
so I readily grant that it may notreally bo a lesspn, but my o*vn prejudice] is that 
Catholic schools will get nowhere in seeking substantial amounts of public 
funds unless and until they are able to change the basis of their constitutional 
argument, Thus far, the argument in several court cases has revolved around the 
first amendment;! believe a much more productive argument would rewlve 
around the 14th aihendrriont. Catholic Schools and Raglal Integration, published 
in 1977 by NCCIJ, has a chapter by Marie Gull lory, Esq. on the 14th amendment, 
in which she argues that the datholic schools are already included under the 14th 
amendment and mfly be sued under it, since parochial schools fulfill a state 
purpose, are In effect agents of the State and are funded by, or otherwise partly 
dependent, on State involvement 



Whiil would HiqSup.romtjpJUrt or otlwrKmlaruI Court nay If it wore prostmfod 
with a plan whereby both olo;miniary a^d high schools, public and parochial, 
would ho included within a single dosogro^ relationship 
• of pnrntililnl sohoqls to tlit) publld schools would fall somowhorn along n con* 

Sim* On one end, thtim Is sfntply sMrod time and at tho other end, merger, 
iwhoro along this continuum, it might he possible to eroato a working 
orship between the paror.hlt^ij^th'ft public schools, whom both are d«- 
gatod at tho Hiiimi limn, s4 « ^ ' 

t>thor words, whornthe parochial schools actually help enforce this I4'th 
Amondmofit, what would a Fndoral court say? I don't know that tho court 
ready to sny that onoanmnchnonl is more Ihipbrtaht than another, f he court t has 
spoken many times Oil tae M preforrfKrfroodou^^ 

Uian others, Whether tho 14th aniondniont'H equal protoctlon of tho law .is.nibro 
fmportant than the JirHt amondmont^ Boparation^f church and state, is an 
Interesting question, 1 would, not predict how n'fcoifrt would rule on it, nor do I 
know of any court thrtt has hnon oskftd t^tuln on It. ; .' .«•■ 

I boiiiivo thut tho 14th umondniont is increasingly tho koystono In the search for 
logal equality Thoroforo, it li? time to search out a positive constitutional argu- 
moat, rather than to spehd tiihe trying to prove that tho first amendment does not 
forbid statu aid. In other word a, there is a price that the Catholic schools would 
have to pay but in my opinion it Would be a price that would bo worth it, ^ 

Class and Racist Society \ : 

Another lesson wo must learn ii that American society is a class-ridden 
society in which all those things conventionally defined as good, such as 
(housing, education, health care, are heavily influenced by class. Father Fitzpat- 
rick referred to "our common life/' (See "Catholic Schools and Racial Integra- 
tion," above,) Ho spoke in terms of "they 1 * becoming ready to enter "our" culture 
and society. lania little in doubt as to how common our "common life" is because ; 
it is so influenced by clflss, v } - X s 

Not only is ours a class socioty, it is also afacist society. Certain groups in our 
society are subjected to a special disadvantage because of their raoje and ethnic 
condiUpnrblacks* Moxifcwi-Americans, Pu^to Ricans^ Indian -Americans and 
Asiap^mericmis. These arl* the only groups subjected to official segregatidn and 
discrimination in the United States. By "official," I mean conscious, deliberate, 
statutory, executive or judicial action, This Is not to deny that many other groups 
have suffered from informal social or economic discrimination, I remember my 
father, who was a good carpenter, telling of applying for a job at a certain Chicago 
building. He couldn't get work becausn.as the boss told him, "No Jews hired." He 
was not a bitter man, by the Way* but he simply lived with that harsh memory, 
That is real discrimination; it hurts as much as official discrimination* But it ir 
riot what Fm talking about* - w ; f > . ,/ > •*','* \ - 

;: If we're talking about public policy, we should hesitate to speak of our "com- ' 
mon lifo," by equating all groups willy nilly, without, in fact, examining the 
actual way of life in Ajnerica. Ours is not. a pluralist society, we have yet to 
become one although it is a worthy goal. But to represent our society as already 
pluralist, where groups ore equally respected, is a major distortion of the social 
reality, an unfortunate reality, but the reality nonetheless. '< 
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affirmative action program. We need affirmative action as, a public policy be-: 
cause it was the Heavy hand of public policy thatpreviously enforced inequality, 
official inequality, approveld and blessed by 4 ho U.S. Supreme Court, Within a 
three year span, the U.S. Supreme Court filled that segregation is constitutional, 
1896 in Phssy v. Ferguson ("Separate but equal' 1 ruling), and, in the Gumming 
ruling, 1899, the; same court unanimously ruled that deliberate deprivation of a 
minority in schools is also coristitutionaL Under this ruling a school board in 
Augusta, Georgia closed down a black high school, It was very unusual at that 
time to have a bl^ck public high school in th$ South, but it was closed and the 
money was used to keep the white one open. The black parents sued on the basis 
of equal protection of the law, the 14th amendment. This was the first school case 
decision by the Supreme Court orr that issue, and against integration. 

The court held that this was not a deprivation of equal protection of the law, so 
that within three years at the end of the^th century, the highest court in the 
country blessed both segregation and deliberate deprivation, That is at least part 
of the reason why a public policy today of affirmative action is a very basic act pf 
justice. It is not because there are some sociologists on the Suprerne Court, and it 
is not because there is a mingling of the 14th amendment underway. It is because 
fundamentally we should compensate for so much official injustice, To speak of 
pluralism under those conditions is to misue the word, , . 

Once we have done away with racism, then there will be timtf enough to speak 
of pluralism, We cannot achieve pluralism by enunciating it There are some 
concrete^things tfyit have to ha done first. 

• 1 ' 
Curriculum ^ , » -/ » ■ 

Another lesson is vyhat I call the curriculum of anti-racism. I visited a Race 
{Relations Institute in/Florida run by the Department of Defense that supposedly 
was really doing a job against racism. The classes and the reading materials were 
very militant and sAlf^Gonscious from an ethnic and racial point of view. The 
materials were sympathetic to minorities; some were most radical, •'• '•" 

Only afterwards did I realize what was most striking about this Institute; There 
wasn't a single class or reading on racism iitfthe Army If was racism in the 
schools, racism in employment, racism in the eourts, racism here, racism there 
but nothing on racism in the Army, Navy or Air Force, In other words, they werei 
talking about somebody else's racism, " ' V 

Recently I was talking to a group of teachers brought together primarily by the ' 
Tfeacher's Union in Cleveland, They are under court order, The precise terms .of 
this order are not final, but are to be put into effect in September,, I suggested that 
they pay a great deal of attention to t he curriaulum and not jus t see desegregat ion 
as physically shifting kids around. Although that may be essential, itV riot 
enough. / 

The text of the judge Battisti ruling on segregation in t^rCleveland schools 
strikes me, as an pld history teacher, as one of the be^t ridings available, The 
Judge cited over 200 instances of deliberate discrimination by the Cleveland 
school board and wrote one of the toughest findings/iri the judicial literature^ 
desegregation, The judge's opinion details how thfc Cleveland school syster 
became segregated deliberately, (As part of his ruling] Judge Battisti asked Daniel 



McCarthy, his Special Master, to examine the financial practices of the school 
board You couldn't find abetter textbook for explaining certain accounting 
procedures and problems in misuse of public funds than from these documented 
reports..) , , • . • »• 

' So if you're going to talk'about desegregating- parochial schools, don't look at 
somebody else's racism. Examine your own. If wq are going to help others we 
must be willing to examinr&urselves. If desegregation is just empty rhetoric wfi 
should stay the way we are. It will save a lot of trouble. We have got to reexamine 
our own practices, if we are in fact really preparing to change them. I think that 's 
an important part of any curriculum. 

Qualify pf Education , " . 

StiU another lesson Is the relationship between what Is called "quality educa-. 
turn and what I would call "firegrate education," Now the cry for quality 
education in the minority areas in the country means something vary specific It ' 
means "you have not been teaching our childreneverithembst elementary skills ' 
Ind we insist that whatever else you try to do/you mus/do that first," 

I recall, back in Chicago in the early '60's, when the civil rights movement was 
•very imichalivn. one of the main demands we made was that the Chicago school 
boardpubhsh achievement scores, school by school. Oh, how they resisted that' 
The Teacher s Union also resisted it, right along with the Board. It would" 
embarrass the schools; it would embarrass the children. Of course, we thouehVlt 
would mostly embarrass the Board to find out how backward the system wis in 
teaching the most elementary skills. 

We thought also, more broadly, that once the newspapers published these 
tigures, there would he a widespread shock by the citizenry and they would arise 
and^emand that the .schools change their practices and become mare effective 
Well, we won that battle. Both Chicago newspapers now print the scores for 
Chicago schools.' Other cities that have scores printed are New York Los Anaeles 
and Miami. ' 

However In 1972, the Miami Times, a black newspaper, asked, "why don't we 
stop publishing those figures ?" I found that curious -alter fighting so hard to get 
that information published.why should we stop ft? The editor explained that the 
publication of the scores had nothing to do with changing the situation It had 
become a game—the white parents look at the black scores and say "Oh thank 
God, our kids don't go to those schools." And the black parents say, "If only our 
kids could attend the other*schools." ; , . .' 

In other words, the existing situation has come to be accepted as the norm 
Whatever is is riglrt^t least in the white schools. And so the situation has been 
redefined. If only air school*, were as successful as the white schools, how & 
marvelous th.it would be." Hut you and I kiuW that's not true. 

The research director of the Urban League in Chicago at. that time, said "In 
Chicago/ black kids get a third-class education. White kids get a second-class 
education. No one really gets a first-class education." That has not changed 
jjxcept that now we have come to accept the publication of scdres which are 
HhoGking^especially to parents. But they are accepted as educational epitaphs 
Here Ii.<*Johnny and Joan, times 200,000. They can't read. They can't write 
lough, Lot's publish next year's scores one year from now.. • . 
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From that background , it's very easy to see how the cry fof "quality education" 
is a cry for minimal achievement— reading, writing "and arithmetic. But in the 
end, it is^a delusion because as long as the schools are segregated, minority and 
poor white children will not get a decent education, at least not in the'public 
schools. The public schools do riot educate poor and minority children unless 
the minority.children are middle-class. But if, at me same time that we desegre- 
gate, we rededicate ourselves to a " first-rate education" for every child; then we 
are at least putting that matter on the agenda of the public schools. It is not on the 
agenda right now, * 

I have been unsuccessful in getting reading scores by raoe from the .parochial 
schools. If somebody has them, please give them to me-Xfor any city I keep a file 
which is operi to everyone, People from all over have referred to it and found it 
helpful. I have been able to get rather easily a race count in Chicago's diocese, but 
I have not been able to get reading scores for schools or for individual students by 
race, I wonder to what extent there is any difference, that is, what is the differ- 
difference in the disparate situation between white and black children or minor- 
ity children in the public schools on the qne hand, and in the parochial schools 
on the other, 

' ** ' 

Voluntarism—The Public Schools 

The public schools offer another lesson on voluntarism, voluntary desegrega- 
tion* What have we learned about voluntary desegregation in the public schools? 
Flrst^ voluntarism is a very attractive principle, it means that parents of children" 
make a free choice, and all of that is very^pleasant to hear,* as a .principle, The 
question is, how has it worked thus far the public schools? » 

Voluntary desegregation has been most successful in the public schools when 
it concerned a single school. One of the pest examples is in Richardson, Texas, a 
suburb of Dallas^ There are 12 schools allogethen one all black or substantially 
minority was converted into a magnet school which drew some white students 
from the other schools, It is nbyr substantially a desegregated school, and it 
seems to be working well, • ' 

Mark TWain Junior High School , Coney IslanS, New York is another example oft 
a successful school. Originally the FederalCourt ordered a sweeping desegrega- 
tion process upon finding deliberate segregation. Then an excellent and insight- 
ful judge reversed the order and made Mark Twain a magnet school, The admin- - 
istrators consider it a success, 

The Walt Disney School in Chicago is also a successful magnet school. The 
school population is chosen by computer from a volunteer list to achieve an 
ethnic and economic mix. All the children are bused, even if they live a few 
blocks away This school has achieved an ideal — it is both a good school and has 
been successfully desegregated, 

4 BoWf/we look into the rest of Dallas, or New York City or Chicago it is too clear 
that one good magnet school has no significance for the rest of a giant city 

Another group of cities have tried to desegregate, or say they are desegregating 
the whole city by voluntary means, However, their performance doesn't live up 
to theh> talk. Look at the reports of the magnet schools in Buffalo— these are 
schools that families chose voluntarily for their children to attend. By and large 
these schools have worked out as planned except for the difficulties in attracting 
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enough white children— a problem shared by all voluntarily desegregated 
schools. But representatives of this school system state/that thg system has now 
been desegregated by voluntary means. Yet 16 schools, virtually all minority are 
:' not even in the program. This confirms my point that as long as a school system is 
* aggregated, as it still is in Buffalo, you cannot speak truthfully of city-wide 
voluntary desegregation even though the -system has a large-scale voluntary 
desegregation program. , 

Next, look at Milwaukee.-The federal court ordered one third of the system 
desegregated each year for a three year period. Now at the end of the second year, 
\. the future remains unclear because of an appeal in the courts, This is what they 
have achieved so far by "voluntary " means; Some black schools were closed and % 
others were declared overcrowded. The black children from these schools were 
given a choice of five or six other schools to attetid, They had no alternative britfc* 
leave their oid schools, That is called voluntary. 

The resultant ratio of children bused in Milwaukee is something/like 90 
percent black to ten percent white. This seems to lack essential elements of 
voluntary compliance. • ; ' 

If patents didn't assert their right to choose a specific school the school board 
assigned their children at its convenience, Again the largest proportibn of"*# 
assigned students were black, , 

The Milwaukee plan has a considerable one way element which is unjust. 9 
Most of the black parents, apparently, have felt that, they have gained $o much 
from Jhe desegregation that they are going to stick with it. But there is quite a bit 
of discomfort, to say the least, among the parents with that kind of voluntarism, 

There is no school system that has desegregated voluntarily In fact, there is^^ 
probably not a city in the entire United States where more than five/six or seven 
seven percent of the. public schools have, been desegregated^ voluntarily The 
assistant superintendent of schools 'of Houston was telling parents how much 
money the city had spent publicizing the success of its voluntary magnet schools 
plan. Yet it is a very tiny thing— touching about four and a half percent of all the 
children and involving only about 48 schools in the whole city * 
He said that he believed they're not going to have more than 60— it is terribly 
, expensive to have these special magnets, It looks as if we are at the end of that " • 
^adventure in voluntary desegregation. The U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit recently disapproved the Dallas plan which is largely based on volun- *d 
tary desegregation. The court said you have got to address the total problem. 
Dallas had taken one third of the school system, which is heavily bljck and 
4 Chicano,and kept it out of the desegregation plan. The court said you cannot do : ^ 
that without compelling justification. 

Ifaluntarisi^the Catholic Schools 

What dpes this all mean for the Catholic schools? Catholic schools are already ~ 
voluntary so to speak of making them more voluntary has no meaning. My final 
lesson is that the only way that, the Catholic schools can become really desegre- 
gated is by diminishing the voluntary aspect* 

How you do this, is your problem, but one direction is ?f to explore again a 
possible hook-up with the public school system, This would enable you to keep 
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intact;: your historic framework oi* voluntary schools based on neighborhood 
parishes. Although it is hard to see how Catholic schools can be successful In 
desegregation unless the Voluntary element of the system is adjusted in some 
Way, Otherwise fhe CatholiW. schools will be doing what the schools in Houston 
or Milwaukee or Buffalo are doing: Perpetuating a new form of tokenism, which 
is not what we mean by justice, 

Research , - < 

: The Catholic schools desperately need research, even though research does 
not necessarily lead to 'action. Nevertheless, where there is virtually nothing 
being done, something ought to be done, ' 

As I mentioned earlier, I have been collecting a file on race in the schools for 
every state in the United States (I appointed myself as a scribe for the movement 
^ears ago). You are all welcome to use my files -they are extensive. What you 
will find is a little treasure trove of material from newspaper clippings to 
doctoral dissertations, covering the past 15 years, bui very little on racial factors 
, ,n Catiiohc schools. Even our own magazine, Intefratedupaiion, now in its l5th 
^. n n UalV ° n "l, ha f Carrled only three articles on the subject, and those before 
1968: Dennis Clark's "Color and Conscience in the Classroom," an article on 
segregation in one of the Catholic schools in the District of Columbia by Jane 
Berdes, and a reprint on fiatholic school desegregation in Milwaukee by Sharon 
Geider, education editor of the Chicago Reporter. 

In researching my book. A Chance to Learn, I discovered an excellent hook 
written in, 1958 orrocial factors in Catholic colleges. There are others: a disserta- 
tion m Ujicago, an* more works just coming out. As you can see, the literature is 
new ann the quantity is small. 

There is much work to be done, challenging to people who are less activists 
more academic, enjoying research. The research base can be broadened by 
dissertations and h,y research of Catholic organizations, carefully motivated to 
include the adverse as well as the favorable. We need much more independent 
research, much more research in general. 

We also need comparative research on the public and the Catholic schools, 
which I mink would be very revealing of some fundamental inadequacies in 
American life. I Have touched upon only nine "lessons." I think there are dozens 
more. I ve stayed away from the classroom in this case, because I believe we don't 
get away enough from the cjassroom. We must backup and get a larger perspec- 
tive. But of course, as a lifelong teacher, I know the classroom is where the final 
action is. '" 1, 
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Catholic Schools and Public School 
Desegregation r 

>V by Brigid Griffin, C.S J. 

... . ' . ' • ...... ... .i - 

Introduction # 

Sharing in the overwhelming task of preparing the large, industrial city of 
Cleveland for the desegregation of its public schools is a constant challenge for 
any person v Engaging in this effort as a religious woman and as a representative 
of the Catholic diocese has had many specific challenges. 

Among the common questions I've received are: "How can you talk to parents, 
about children when you haven't any?" "What are Catholic schools doing about 
themselves?" "Your whole church is white so why are you talking about equality 
with blacks?" "You Catholics have your owikschools; what right have you got to 
talkabout public school Tdds and desegregation?" or "Fm a Catholic; I give to my 
Church; why, can't I put my kids in Catholic school whenever I want to?" 
Questions sU^h as these force one to think about how we are perceived by those 
who are not members of the Catholic Church as well as how we and other 
Catholics perceive pur Catholic schools and understand our faith, 

In this paper I'd like to reflect 1 on one aspect* of my experience as program 
coordinator for the Bishop's Committee 6n School Desegregation. That aspect is 
the relationship of Catholic schools to a public school system that ^implement- 
ing a desegregation process,* * . • ' 

Tbo often I hear Catholic school personnel expressing disbelief that the public 
schools will ever bp desegregated without violence and destruction, then sight- 
ing with a proportionate sense of relief that they are glad it's not their problem. 
And so, we qan easily slip back into a safe* lifeless, ghetto mentality and let the 
rest of the city solve its own problems. 

I've heard often from Christian lips *the ip-Christian cry, "What is the state 
doing to help us?" "Why should we care now?," "Let them take care of their own 
problems! " and "Nobody helped my ancestors when they migrated to the United 
States* Let the blacks pull themselves up by their bootstraps the same way my 
parents did," Thereis a whole litany of examples of*dlMdmination andssterep- 
types with which we are. all familiar, _ . 



More and more I've been forced to think about the Churchy position on the 
desegregation of pirhlie schools, the role of the Catholic school in the process, 
and to question the validity of Catholic schools which are largely school corn-, 
mlinities whose members are of one race. = 1 

I offer you, then, my reflections on my own experience and some of the 
possible activity I think we must engage ?n as leaders in Catholic education at 
this time in the United States. I feel that these remarks, though precipitated by 
my working under a court-ordered desegregation process, apply equally to the 
Catholic schools in a city that is not under such a stricture, In fact, people not 
u»der the emotional trauma of the court order should have fewer problems 
examining their Catholic schools and the completeness of their educational 
jprogram if racially isolated than those people in a situation such as Cleveland's, 

The^Cleveland Experience 

Towards the end of 1973, a class action suit was filed in Cleveland,, Ohio f 
known today as Reed v. Rhodes. On November 4, 1974 the Bishop of Cleveland, 
James A, Hickey, sent to the Cleveland clergy a statement on desegregation that 
set M — • the moral parameters within which a Catholic must approach the 
solutiortlo this difficult problem." 1 ' 

The statement Was released with the hope that " . / . when a decision does 
come with regard to our community's approach to the splufion of this problem, 
our priests and people will be ready to show the lnoraTteaciership the gosp 
enjoins upon them." 2 

The statement reads: 

The "people of Greater Cleveland are conscious of an impending lawsuit which 
directly involves racial justice. The issues which it raises have moral as, well as, 
educational and civic dimensions; The Court must Judge the facts. 
The Bishops of the United States have spoken out forcefully and repeatedly 
concerning racial discrimination, - , 

"We insist that the heart of the race question is moral and religious. It concerns 
the rights of man and our attitude toward our fellow man Discrimination 
based on the accidental fact of race or color , . , cannot be reconciled with the 
truth that God has created all men with equal rights and equal dignity." (On 
Racial Harmony Joint Pastoral Letter of t^e Bishops of tie United States— 1983), 
' We reaffirm the basic moral judgment, " „ 

Whatever may be the outcome of the pending suit, the decision must be obey©! 
Our interest in this situation goes much further than merely keeping the law! 
Equality of educational opportunity is nofonly a matter of law or of court order, It 
is a matter of conscience. 

In fidelity to the spirit and message of the Gospel, we must clearly address 
ourselves to all issues that are possible violitiopi of love and justice in society, 
When any person of one race, creed ' sex, or socioeconomic group is discrimi- 
nated against by another, all suffer, 

The Bioeese of Cleveland, its schools, its agencies, and its resources stand ready 
to Work positively and cooperatively with other groups in the community in 
finding the best solutions to the challenges presented, 3 

The case of Reed v. Rhodes was heard between November 24, 1975, and March 
9, 1976, During the period after trial, waiting forth© court's decision, the bishop 
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prepared a set of guidelinei for Catholic schools to be used in the event the court 
found the Cleveland school system liable. However, intimation of the*se guide- 
lines found their Way prematurely into the media, The bishop, therefore, com- 
municated both his few on the situation and the guidelines to the Cleveland 
clergy sooner than he-fi'ad planned. In these communications he wrote; 

Whatever the decision of the Court, it must be our task as leaders in the Church # 
Community to use all suitable meanMo remedy the evil of segregation and to 
^rase from our Diocese all eyidencesUf racial discrimination. ' 
In November of last year I, .i. stressed that this issue was not merely one of 
school administration, but was a matter of basic moral and religious judgment / 
The Catholic schools of the Diocese of Cleveland have historically been open to 
* all children whose^parents desired for them a ^Catholic "education, . . : 
However, if we are to be fame to the message of Jesus, ws must seek to avoid 
situations where those schools are used in violation of \bm and justice, 
I Call upon all of you . , . to assist in the implementation of the enclosed policy 
, and guidelines, I ask our pastors and principals to follow these policies carefully 
so that the Catholic schools of the Diocese of Cleveland will not become havens 
for those trying;to circumvent racial desegregation in their public schools. 4 

. The "Guidelines for School Admission" set forth a policy of not contributing to 
"segregation based on race or color" 5 and laid down the outline of a process 
whereby the pastor and the principal would have the responsibility "to deter- 
mine with moral certitude that the admission request is motivated *by reasons 
other than to avoid the racial desegregation of the students' former schools." 6 ' 
These guidelines ^vere re-affirmed and re-Issued oh' March 6, 1978, While it is 
tru^that no one can control completely human process, I think we would have tq 
admit that -the one percent rise in the Catholic school population is a good 
indication that there were earn^t efforts made to follow the guidelines, The * 
bishop's leadership has been very significant in this respect and has been one 
affirmative action for the Stability of both Catholic and public schools in Cleve-^ 
land, - 



Oh August 31, 1976, the FederalConrt handed down a decision of liability and 
an order to plan a remedy % list the events and crises that have Intervened since 
jjjhatdate would perhaps be interesting but would not serve tlie^tirpose of this 
paper. Suffice it^to say that the city's public school personnel wefcdesegregated 
in fall 011977, and that an order of February 6,1978, set in motij^planning for 
desegregating Cleveland public school pupils in Septemfaerpf-J078i 

In response, on May^4 v 1977, the bishop announced to school principals: 

As our city continues to plan for the peaceful implementation of the court order, I 
believe it is appropriate for us to adopt further affirmative'aetion responses, . * , 

It is incumbent on all of us to work diligentiy to bring an end to the racism in our 
society. Hopefully, the children in our schools will be able to. eradicate this evil in 
their lifetime. These proposed steps to an integrated educaubn will assist in that 
process, 7 f , ; " 

Then followed the formal statement of the affirmative action recommenda- 
tions: V .• 
1, Principals and pastors are encoifraged to hire minority teachers and para- 
professionals where these individuals possess the same religious values arid 
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beliefs as the school may otherwise require of other teachers and bam 
•. professionals. , 6 -.\ , ~ 4 . 

2. The school curriculum and environment should provide for a knowledge and 
* appreciation of various racial and ethnic cultures by instruction and experi- 

ential^portunitles. • " 

3. When spacers available, Catholic schools are encouraged to accept the 
enrollment of min^ty^itudents, at the specified entry grades, in conformity 
with existing guidelines. 8 

At present these affirmative responses seem not to have altered the Cleveland 
Coolie schools in any visibly significant way, Somf faculties have discussed 
them; a few principals have staff working on acquiring' textbooks that do not 
discriminate. Very little has been done' to recruit minority personnel or to 
increase the number of pupils from minority groups, 

Another Church-sponsored activity was going on simultaneously with these 
gfforts in toe Cathplic schools. In Spring of 1976, the Bishop's Committee on 

n School Desegregation (BCSDJ was formed, it included fifty persons representa^ 
tive of various organizations and ethnic groups in the Cleveland Church, After 
months i of education on the topic of public school desegregation, these people 
decided it was of critical important ;tlTat-they -find 'the means to share their 
insights with the Catholic community of the Greater Cleveland, area An office 
was established to coordinate these efforts in the belief that accurate information 
and understanding would help to create a peaceful Ubn^viplent citiEfenry when 
the time for implementation came to the city public schools/ 

At the time of t^e liability decision, more than 50,000 Catholic children were 
attending Cleveland public schools, (The tot#l student population of the Cleve- 
land pu^lc schools in 1976 was 122.706.) 9 Thesethildren and their parents ware 
a primary concern for the programs of the BCSD because they were the Catholics 

.who would be directly involved in the scHqol desegregation process. By Spring 
of 1978, we hacfitaiQderate success in communicating with these students and 
their parents, f ; " • \ - 

however, I would have to admit that we have had less success in facing this 
whole issue with students, their parents and the faculties of our Catholic schools. 
This is not to say that nothing has happened in the Catholic school community 

The BCSD has coMucted programs oil racial segregation and desegregation 
for: '. ^ - ' .'" " t 1 

/ Faculties of Catholic Schools „„„. ■„„„„."„„* ..„-„. fM ."... 12 

Classes or Groups of Catholic School Students............. 1& 

(Of these, 5 were of high schriol age) 

Parent-Tfeacher Gratis of Catholic Schools..... ..'„.;....„„„....„„ ..... \z 

Throughout the city individual educators— religious men and women, lay 
men and women, as well as priests with experience in informative programs on 
desegregation— are working to promote understanding and a Christian response 
m the youth and adults they meet in educational situations, 

_An educatiVe program was offered for the staff of o\fi diocesan education 
office, A presentation was given in December 1976, for thfe Catholic High School 
Principal's Association; this consisted primarily of an overview of the services 
.and materials available to them and their school communities through the 
Bishop's Committee. • ' . ^ 
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Several congregations of religious women in the diocese have Iarge*niirnhers 
of sisters teaching in Cleveland diocesan schools, Some of these congregations 
offered several in-depth sessions on school desegregation to their members and 
to other school staff - 

I think it is apparent to you that I see one of the relationships of Catholic 
schools to public sphools during desegregation tor be that of understanding. 
Knowledge and understanding of the whole issue of public school desegregation 
are essential to faculty, parents and students in the Catholic school community if 
we hope to find Catholic people interacting iri a Christian way. 

If principals and administrative staff in Catholic schools are going to perforn/ 
in a rational and Christian manner, they rriust know what is at stake in thi 
desegregation of their public schools and How this affects them.^ 

Children attending Catholic schools in a city whose publipgG^oQls are deseg- 
regating can be the name-callers and the stone-throwers jttheir playmates or 
they can be helpful, supportive, fun-lbving neighbors to their playmates and to 
their "new" neighbors^ as well/ For this to happen Catholic teachers must have 
provided time for the children to learn and talk about .desegregation and plan 
their actions among their public school peers, The older the students, the more 
imperative this need becomes; * yX) 

For these kinds of Christian education for the present li^^ituation, strong, 
clear leadership is needed at all levels of the school admijnstratiori. 

One of the most powerful methods we use to form Chnstian character in our 
schools is prayer, I would suggest to you that to talk with students and then lead 
them to pray about desegregation is a Catholic school activity that costs us little 
in time arid effort but brings immeasurable results; namely, the grace and power 
of God working in hearts and minds; the conscious development of a Christian 
mentality in the mind and heart of the pray-er; and the growing realization rjf the 
■ complexity and demands of me living out of our faith, 

I see the office of school superintendent supplying prayer^suggestions and 
helps to teachers at every grade Jgvel as well as operily encouraging or requiring 
prayer as. a significant nart of Catholic school participation in a community 
whose public schools are desegregating. 

A secondary kind of supportive activity is often possible for Catholic schools 
and tHat is to make available |he school facilities as a neutral meeting place for 
Corhmunity needs; For example, some ways our buildings may be used to assist a 
local community include: \ ' 

•; 1) hosting a community "welcome'' luncheon or tea for the newly assigned 
teachers to neighboring public schools, ; ' ; 

2) providing meeting places for small groups of parents and/or students 
from^aired to clustered public sqhool communities. / 

3) meetings for parent and teacher groups from the nearby public school(s) 
to gather for information before the process of desegregation is im- 
plemented, 

4) during implementation to offer to share our facility with safety and 
peace keeping personnel for coffeebreaks or rest periods or a temporary 

i first aid center(s), 

In each loealevthe, specific elements of the process and other particular factors 
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• will offer their own variety of such kinds of supportive activity to Catholic 
serppols. - ' " # 

Thgr^unay be other ways in which Catholic schools can be supportive to their 
public school counterparts, It is possible that schools coiild be encouraged to free 
up qne or two (or more) staff persohs during the initial days of desegregation to 
assist in the peacekeeping and safety efforts in the communitysThey may be 
freed up to man rurrior control or information phones for the public school 
authoritips. These ideas are merely to suggestfhat each situation will develop its 
own kind of needs : for which Catholic school personnel and facilities can per- 
form direct support roles. * " s 

Implications for Catholic Schools 

I would like to look now at some more significant aspects of desegregation for 
up as Catholic educators, in well over one hundred meetings which I nave 
conducted ori school desegregation, whatever the age, religion, sex, profession 
or economic situation of trje participants, the first questions asked have been 
"What about the Catholic schools?" "What are they doing?" 

I know the glib arid legally accurate answer is that we are not involved in the 
court action or in the situation of the public school system. Where we are 
fortunate to have- Church leadership that has, taken a clear and strong stand we 
can cite that too, and evrfh indicate the affirmative action that has been encour^ 
aged by such leaders. But all of this becomes more and more like sounding brass 
as we address ourselyes to the advantages of integrated education in the city of 
Cleveland . " . 

7 Some of the areas that have often been discussed by youth, by parents and by 
^Ttduqators are: 

^ : the incompleteness of a racially isolated education to prepare youngsters 
for the adult world they will live in; 

• the rich opportunities that are open to children who develop a healthy 
self-esteem and an openness to the diversity of other persohs that allows 
thern to understand and respect all human beings as persons worthy of 
esteem and care; 

• the harm done by an isolated life and educational experience because of 
, the prejudice (and sometimes, bigotry) that is unconsciously acquired by 

children who may later spend. years undoing the effects of such an 
experience*, or may live put their lives with very narrow limitations on 
themselves and their life experience, - 

> Desegregation of public schopls demands of us a shouldering of a new respon- 
sibility: to evaluate honestly and to reconstruct creatively our religious educa- 
1 tional heritage; tp examine the extensive teachings of the Church on justice and 
; prejudice and to restructure our schools so that these teachings find practical, 
experientiaLappllcation in the educational life of our Catholic youth and pro vide / 
a visible witness to those outside of ourlchbols. 
v v^This immediately produces a vision, atYeast for me, of the need tp develop 
> simultaneously a Catholic adult world that vill not only understand and believe 
the Faith as we teach it but will support and encourage the application of 
Christian values to daily life. This means the t we begin to move away from values 
such as excessive individualism, competitiveness and violence, personal com= 



fort, ''status" determined by races by job, or by possessions and impersonal, 
■ * private, iminvolved life styles; It means, among other things, that we begin to 
r turn around our convenience centered culture towards becoming a, personam- 
. God centered eulture'whose values include appreciation for persons of diverse 
races" as part of the common unity of humanity, a careful use of the gifts and 
resources of nature by and for all people; cooperation and mutual concern; and a 
belief in the richness of a truly pluralistic society, 

I know that parents and adult Catholics are not in your schools. I know, too, 
that this kind of Christian development isjjie responsibilityof the, whole Church 
community However, you as Catholic educators have a responsibility through 
and In the schools to involve parents in the educational process of their children, 
There are many effective ways to do this; and you know them. Do you encourage 
them? Do \you hold principals and -teachers accountable for employing such 
methods? a ' 

Beyond the school job you hold; I think you have the opportunity as educators 
to minister to the adult community as any other adult Christian. Can't you be part 
of Catholic groups as a challenger, an initiator, calling forth the creativity of adult 
Catholics ? I can't believe that we have no creativity in a Church that glories in the 
power and freedom; of the Spirit at work in men and women endowed as all 
persons witfrimagination and intelligence! 

As an educator I've experienced that, although.we pleach and sing "commu- 
nity/* we too often fail to see ourselves as members of that community. Because of 
some bit of professionalism, we psychologically sit outside of the community to 
nurture, advise, evaluate or direct it v We don't let ourselves be just ourselves 
( — another Alice or Jack, not "Father" or M Sister" or "Doctor "-^J and share" at the 
level of our everyday lives of work, prayer or relaxation, It is in this setting that a 
Catholic educator ministers to the adult community in a very Influential \May. 

In the area of racial understanding you have a decisive role to perform in the 
gentle but firm pressure you can bring to bear on the personnel in your schools, 
As an educational leader you can provide the opportunities as well as the 
motivation of Catholic school personnel to: 

• experience anti-racism workshops 

• be trained to offer multi-racial, multi-cultural curricula 

• evaluate and to change the kinds of testing, tracking and counselling that 
students are subjected to when these are prejudiced towards one race or 
culture > j| 

» provide models for children of racially and culturally diverse adults 
working together as a harmonious school staff 

• set up committees to carefully examine textbooks being used and to use 
only thole that do not discriminate against minority people in either 
content or art, by inclusion or exclusion, 

It is certainly within our capability in Catholic schools to plan for our students 85 
cumcular and extra-curricular experiences that are racially diverse, Such pro- 
grams offer educators the opportunities to develop healthy human relationships. 
Often it is possible to include parents or other parish members in ancillary roles 
in tjiese interracial activities, There is a decided advantage to children if siich " 
programs involve the same groups of students in a continual exchange so that 
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friendships can form and values can develop pver a period of time, with shared 
experiences. - - - . . * • , 

Beyond the call to live up. to the teachings of the Church on the dignity of each 
and all persons, I think further challenges offered to us by the process of public 
school desegregation are the call to: - , % ,„ 

» examine ourselves not just as educators but as evangelists—faithful men 
and women whose zeal leads them to carry the Gospel to minority 
people, Tb be effective, this process cannot be limited to children in a 
classroom but must go into the home and the community The linkage, 
should be obvious, there. 

• study and to develop methods of teaching that reach out to the minority 
student as a person with a culture to be respected and preserved, Tbb 

-often we educate minority people to be "white; *' we require that they 
adopt the culture of the majority instead of treasuring them and en- 
couraging them to realize that one of the values' we each bring to each 
other is our difference, Can we educate youngsters to develop the skills 
they need to function in our systems but still cultivate diverse cultural 
expression? Can we educate for a truly pluralistic society? 

• "evaluate the Witness our Catholic schools give to jthe community in 
general and to plan for change in this service to our neighbor; 

I do not expect that we will all jump on the bandwagon of desegregation, I do 
.expect that the process of public school desegregation will lead you as Catholic 
educational leaders to face the deprivation of a racially isolated education as a 
preparation for -life in today's and tomorrow's world, tp make a priority the 
experiential in multi-racial and multi-cultural education to effectua%)the life 
values taught in classroom's and to use all the influence you have in other church 
circles, as well as education circles, to help the Catholic Church in the Unite.d 
States be active and positive in eradicating racism from the institutions and 
systems that control our society. 

If we believe in the equality of persqjis and their inherent right to equal 
opportunity to grow and develop in interdependence and 1 cooperaton, then it is 
not enough for Catholics* to prevent their schools from becoming havens for 
those escaping desegregation, We must prepare our people to respond in as many 
ways as possible with affirmative, practical measures to racially integrate our 
children's educational experience,(and to do this creatively, not being afraid to 
let go of outmoded and ineffective structures, but to build new structures, and to 
employ new approaches! because it is best fpr our children, a support to the 
common good of our democracy, and true to our'faitji, 

Chancery Documents, Diocese of Cleveland, Prot. No, 59/1975, 

'Chancery Documents, Diocese of Cleveland* Prot. No. 59/1975. 
«Ibid„ Prot. No. 22/1976, March 16, 1976. * 

*fbid. ■ 

^Chancery Documents, op. cit, f prot, No, 25/1977., 

fl Ibid. ' ■ " " 

"' Plan for the Desegregation of the Cleveland Public Schools," Board of Education of the State of 
Ohio, January 17, 1977 f p. 6, liable. 2 \ " 
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Discussions, Reflections, Responses M 

by Hope Brophy 

The yVashingtqii conference wastne third convened by NCGIJ .on the' Catholic 
Uiwch and pchool desegregation; It was the first, however, on the desegregation 
of^thohclschooli. Previous conferences (Columbus. 'bhio in J^ne' 1976- ' 
Pittsburgh., Pennsylvania in December 1976) concentrated On the Catholfo 
Church response to public school desegregation, i M . - 

' . m y registrants came from 14 States and the District of Columbia - with the 
:..i™stwpreseii^tiqnlroin'Ohlo (S), Illinois (5) and the District of Columbia fS] 
With the exception of one delegate from LouisianWali participants came from 
eastern and middle western states. ; . ., , 

: Wo|t^ 

tors. There were five diocesan' superintendents of schbols and several assistant 
superintendents. Diocesan social acUon Commissions were reprMentad as were ' 
religious orders of men and women, The United States Catholic Conference sent ' 
two representatives, in addition to those 'staff members Who gave formal pres- 
entations. There was representation from the Notional Catholic Kducutioii'Asso- 
ciation. •■ : ■ ... , ; ■ ; 

« !!? u * A ye n^ 01 speakers came from education circles within the 

^atootic Church. Major papers are presented In mll'ih this booklet. This paper 
will therefore focus, primarily on ideas that emerged from workshops and infor- 
mal discussions, '. f 7 'j£ 

Conferees were divided into duee discussion groups scheduled early the - 
second day of the conference. Discussion was unstructured with a facilitator 
appointed' for.eadh group which formulated questions to be .presented to an 
afternoon panel of reactors. " , 1 . ' ;.. : « " • 

Those questions seemed to encompass all of the issues addressed during the 
remainder pfthe conference, leading one to suspect mat the conferees came with 
specific concetas, that they were not distracted from those concerns to any 
appreciable degree throughout the conference. _ 

Following is asynthesis of those questions, and of the respbnsei made to them '. 
aurmg any major sessiop, workshop'pr informial discussion, ' 
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What is Our Goal and How Much Integration are 

We TWkirig About? ^ 

Thoro soomqd to iie no disagreement as to the necessity for further Integration 
"'of Catholic schools— ii/vim a basib assurttption. As John McDormatt remarked In 
opening tho coiifownce, "Wp face It in a profound way. duo to tho valuo drionto- 
tion of our schools," Awareness of the nbod was oppressed variously, Dr, Robert 
Miller df Chicago put It. "I Jmar us saying that the motivation for desegregation Is 
thomorality of it." • 

,/ Sister Francis Flauigan of Cleveland presented afl*overviow of existing minor- . 
ity onroiimopt in Cathoiifschools In the United States. According to 1970 figures t 
ofNGEA, thenumbpp of ininoHty (blacks, Spanish surname. QrierUaj£ students ! 
enrolled in Catholic schools l k ios increased by fl 7,000 since 1971, althdugh total 
|QnroIlment has gonq down by one million students, Percentages of minority' 
students hoa incroased from 10.8 percent to 16 porcent* '.J. 

No one specifically answered the question of .how much Integration there 
should be although eomepflrtlci^ants seemed Impatient to speak about and hear 
numbers. 5 

A related question was, raised- Who do we Integrate first— student or, staff? 
Mrs ABe\£erly Roberts , a member of the Chicago archdiocesan* school board, 
jpfad- staff integration as the first step. Her advice was to "go right back 
and add at least ,ono minority person at a policy level/' There -is the 
jillty, however, that she took this direction because it was a practiqalvstep 
host educators could envision, and because few specific intogratipirf" tools 
!|eing suggested// * 

Are \Ve Tfryiiig to Integrate Buildings or 
Are We Ttyiiig to Integrate Attitudes? 

- No one said that a choice should be made between the two courses of action. 
But there was considerably more discussion on the specifics of "integrating 
iittitudes^ thafi on the specifics of student enrollment j \ * ; 

Father David Sorohaiu'Siiperintendent of Catholic Schools in Columbus who 
presented a paper cm a proposed pupil integration plan which would involve 
pairing a predominantly white with a predominantly minority Catholic School 
said, M Our pririmry concern is with attitudes, not moving bodies around/' 
Mr. John Mcperrnott noted that we can begin right away to integrate dtjitudes. 
"Much can be/done on Monday morning/' 

TVvo' workshops focused on ways 46 develop mtercultnral understandings \ 
Betty Coles; Deputy Superintendent fo^urriculum and Instruction, Brooklyn, 
New York, explained some of the helps available in devising good curriculum for, 
schools with predominantly white enrollment Among these curriculum aids 
are: The Cambridge Monitoring Program Heading, Reading and Discovering; 
Science i$ Looking, arid Science is Comparing; ■ '.■ 

Sister Marina Herrara, Office of Education, USCC, sees Americans as victims 
of ethnocentriam— "The habitual disposition to judge alien peoples or groups by '.' 
tlie standards and practices of one's own culture, with the accompanying teu- 
dency to view other cultures with disfavor// 

She believes that the Catholic school system must take positive steps to 
develop multicultural aivareness in all schoolstno matter what the cultural mix, 
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Qhd bap'oclally In all-whi to schools. Some HUggostod steps; 

- ■ \ • Recognize cultural plurality tia nri aimdt In thti schools and In society at 
\, • largo. ' ' w ' ./ =.' ! '.v ..;= 

> • Byciluftto tciKtbpaks. irthoy flfo Iq$|dng in multi-cultural material, they 

books should ho.flopjaeod. ■ ' ■ , ' ••" , ; 

v • Mako a commitment to uw tho cultural assets, and skills of minority 
groups as a positive educational force, . ; 

■ '"'■=■■"-,,• Require all students to loam at lefisitwo languages; *' s 

» Reflect thcniehnoss of diverse cultural groups in school celebrations ft nd 
" ■ , displays, # / r 1 . /.'^ 

_, Sister, Brigid Griffin and Sister Francos Flanigan, both from Cleveland, and 
Father Sorohnn of Columbus all warned of the* educational deprivation for all 
children caused by racial Isolation. Their specific suggestions for school ©n- 
flctifflent may be fbuhd tho toxt^ bMliolr papers ofaove/ .. 

What Happens to Minority Students after 
They Are Enrolled iri Our Schools? 

/ Behind the many questions voiced on this general topic ^eomed to hovei 1 a 
doubt that the Catholic school system as It exists tbdhy is equipped to deliver 
quality education to a racially mixed group, 

In one discussion group the question was asked* 41 Whore will wo get the 
ennpathetiq teachers we'll need if we integrate?" The questioner cited, by way of 
com^rison, the young "un-degreed ftun" who taught in the Catholic schools 
durihfe the heavy wave of immigration at the turn of the century, and who. came 
fr^njiho same ethnic group as the student Th\s was part of a discussion on the 
historic rble*of Catholic schools ih linking tho Catholic subculture (the children 
of jfcatholic immigrants] to the mainstream of American society, f > 
^ TWo papei$_ were presented on intercultural understanding, Father Joseph 
Fitzpatrick of Fordham University remariced, "We must look^B^^process of 
enabling minority children to become one with our society while remaining 
authentically themselves because, if they do nof make it in the schools, they are 
not going to make it anywhere, ? * * 

The Herrera workshop also outlined some recommendations for teachers and 
administrators in schools which have enrolled minority students. They should: 

• recognize those elements that influence the learning process of the v 
'culturally and linguistically different and incorporate such elements^n 
the curricula to insure a positive self-image toward academfemotiva* 
tions and achievement; i| \ 

• hold as: a major objective qmmtLg the school, truly belong to the people 
being served, rather than to the people who operate the school system; 

• encourage teachers and administrators to gain' the linguistic skills neces- , 
sAry for communication with students and parents of minority groups, 
and reward them for acquiring those skills, ■; • • ' 

Sister Boniface Adams, Assistant Superintendent of Schools for the diocese of 
Lafayette, Louisiana, said, Tm impressed with to respect for cultural differ- 
ences that 1 see here at this conference,^ ■ 
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%|ho warned against Confusing myth With fact, HowMori "There are personal 
fltfferonaos within ony group, and mufch harm can bo done by making a^croun 
more distinct than It renlly ls f \ , s . ■ 

y M Lot ethnic persons /expross their own ethnic characteristics* Wo rmist use 
^Iscretibh and delicacy in expressing ethnic culturo In our schoofs," 1 ' 
t Sister ■BpnlfocOr-Who was active in two dioceses in tho deep South when the 
1 "effort was made (©Integrate tho Catholic school system^ - Went on to say, ^ow 
K wo aro asking ourselves where all the black children weiyjt after wejnerge^th'b 
Catholic abhopls; Maiiy triad it^rid leftv Why? They suffered hurts; they were 
ignored, Thoy have nseapad to public schools where they tyill probably suffer the 
samtfihurtStv > - S v ' ^ s ) , 

. / ThiS j sampiudginoiif^& muchrty a participant fro^ Pennsylvania. "As blocks 
entered tfift?^ she said, "they WBW ignoi^d, felt it 

was not the place to develop leadership, drifted back to ull-black schools." 

Is theCathbh ; 

There was genera! acceptance of the view that th^vbluiitnrisnvof tho' Catholic 
school system, does result in a certain elitisxn, andvthat tuition costs serve as an 
indirect form of stfroenijj^ ; \ ^ ■■■■ 

Bqverly Roberts of Chicago cautioned the group against eli tisiyi. M I,have had a 
jot of experience on Catholiq school boards. I am a "black superior person, 11 
£ therefore lam not a throat tq the Chtirch, ifi olipchurdh efforts to integrate, we go 
-after *he best, thoso who dp i>ot threaten us, I urge you not to limit your efforts to 
4 superior blacks/' - < ■ 

v Sister Bonlfades "1 came to find op answer to the problem of exclusiveness . 
attached to high tuition rates, How can we keep thfe children now in our 
schools ? M 

' Father Willia'm Downey.of Detroit spoke aboutihe ciirr*?nt method of financing 
Catholicschools, and the effect of this policy on integration goals and on elitism, 
•He said: "If we are serious abou integrating Catholic schools, we niust recog- 
nize that thequrrent paxish-by-pansh existence In isolation la not workable, It 
serves to\isolate the poor parish, which is often the site of the alUblaqk school 
• What is needed is^a new economic reorganization that cplls for pooling resources 
SO that we can sHniiiiate the white elitism that creates a permanent underclass of 
blacks and other rpinoritips," ; : : / ; _ < % 

Many ^ / 
Should They be Integrated? ^ 

V. Aecording.to NCEA figures distributed at the conference, the Catholic school' 
system is, in the main, an urban system, In 1973*74, nearly half (46.7 percent) of 
the Catholic elementary schools, and.over half (53,6 percent) of the secondary 
schools were within the limits of cities with a population of 50,000 or more; . \ 

Further, only 859 of the 2,358 schools that have closed or rnerged since 1967-68 # 
weraurban schools. Thus, ur ban schools are closing at a slower rate than schools 
in suburban or rural areas. ^ ■ > \ 

•'Since school enrollment tends tp follow residential patterns, many corWcity' 

Catholic schools are virtually all-black". Thus, the question of whether to estab^ 

Ush as a goal the integration of all-black schools i s a pertinent one in the Catholic 

school system. • y i v ' 



r ' s ^ tor Frances FlanigQrt^it miisile remembered thiftmany blacll ji^nta and 
teoch0rs'beilevft%8t:th© blflckschobli8 the bestwqy Iri^liich to mgtilfBriao in 
block culture and block achievements.' 1 * ' 

Sifter Boniface Adanw M In the. combined schools, blocks do not have the 
authority they previously had in separate schools." T 

Another: "Blades are saying, 4 We don't really care where wo go to school; We 
wont quality odudfltlon p 1 M , 

Meyer Weinberg, Editor of WTEGBATEDUCATION, insisted that blacks are 
; ,Uie sM'QAgest advocates ;of school desegregation, "Leadership in the|piovement 
has been black froin the beginning, There are separatist sentiments in the black 
co^^uni^y, but you haveUo Look, very far and wide to find them." ho said. 
5 Poles Voiced opposition to the ail ? blatik school as psychologically de- 
structiye. "Show me the graduate from the alUblaek school fifteen years later" 
She sold. ;•. ; ' ■. . "• 'V'V . ; ■ ■ < . > . y- 

: What about Church Leadership?. Is School Integration a Priority? 

i Aa reflected J#i the formal presentations arid the informal discussions of the 
i- Conference, the answer is, ''No, Catholic school integration is not a priority with 
. Church leadership," , 1 ■ 7 

Sister Frances Flanigon quoted from major statements bri racism made by the 
:v. Cathplic hierajchyi tlien added, M It Is evident that the popes and bishops haye 
spoken forcefully against racism and its attendant evils. However, the topic ^of 
- racial isolation within the Catholic schools has not been mentioned," - 
y The National "Call to Action" conference held in Detroit in October 1976 as 
part of the^atholic Church 's Bicentennial celebration, attracted 1350 delegates 
Wid 1000, observers. A resolution adopted at the conference calls for "an active 
program of desegregation, 11 NCCIJwas urged by the D.C; conference to mdWior 
Uie implementation of t^e Dot^oit resolution. . .. 

; : '■ Strong, feeling was expressed about the role that NCEA and USCC ought to 
play in Catholic school desegregation. NCCIJ was urged to develop stronger ties 
vvith these agencies and to encourage immediate aggressive action at the policy 
level nationally. Conferees stated that local efforts are fragmented and suffered 
greatly from the absence of visible national leadership. £ / - 
. . \S^ter Boniface Adams; "Thete are 25,000 educators at the NCEA convention 
every year. Let's get on that agenda with school desegregation. 1 ' A similar appeal 
was voiced by Sister Mary Donovan of the Pennsylvania Huihan Relations 
Commission, One educator called on NCEA to sponsor a national meeting of 
aupenfitendents and principals of Catholic schools to examine possible models 
f of Catholic school integration, Several expressed regret that there had not been 
girder representation of NCEA at the NCCiJ conference, and suggested- that 
blacks and Hispanics should press for greater accountability, from NCEA and . 

Beverly Robf rti; * l Vftj should be able to say to NCEA: "These are purgoals. This 
. is What we^need from you.' We have to make^them, aware of our needs./' 

Ill one workshop, the question was asked, "Mil leadership in desegregation 
cqme from the top or froni the bottom?" The answer was, "It ^ilUomefrom the 
middle." , '• • > S- ■ 
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tfifero woro many references to what was perceived astha failure 6f the Church 
to oducat0 its niombers at every level on the broad topic of social justice, 
particularly racial justice, Such comment reflected Sister Brlgld Griffin's warn* 
ingj -"This 1 [the need to examine Catholic schools) immediately produces a 
visip^ at -least for mo, of the neod to develop simultaneously a Catholic adult 
world tbrit will not only undorstnjrifl and believe the faith as we teach it,- but will 
support apd encourage the application of Christian, values to daily lift," 

Sister Bf Igidls'paper alluded to'some of the frustrating aspects of the question 
of Catholic leadership. She outlined ^affirinativo action recommendations 0 sent 
by Bishop J^mos A/ Hickoy in May 1977 to all, Catholic school principals in the 
Cleveland diocese, -V " 1 

; The recommendations culled for Jiiring minority teachers, curriculum re- 
vision* enrolling' minority students, One year later, they "seem not to have 
altered the Cleveland Catholic schools in any visibly significant way, " Sister, 
Brigid saicl,'. " >."".... ; 

Regarding institiitipnal (Catholic Church] racism, the following conference 
rerriarks^were made: w j ■ , "*., ". / • \ •. ..■ - 

"Our structure has tended to wpric for us In the past, but it mgy not work for us 
now. We have to spend some. tipae Idoking at ourselves, We tend- hot to see 
ourselvesas the enemy in this situation " ■ . * # 

"Parishioners do riot see theipansh as the place to go with "'the problemV* 
* ■ °We Catholics have a strong tradition of separatism. This works against us 
when we try: to relate to. the question of public school desegregation, and work 
toward peaceful implem.§nLtatfon of cpurt^orclers. This is especially true where 
parishes have hot+iad a ^ prior ^volvsmertti^^riWjp school affairs." , * 

"When/the parish gets involved in public schoolPtiesegregatioii, the. CCD 
[Confraternity of Christian Doctrine] parents rosent being single^ out to bear this 
burden, Thie, it's thiqir children who are being bused, but they ifeilttJiat this is a 
moral issue that should bo dealt with by the whole Crmrch, H 'H,, * 

Particijpants dedBrlbed the various responses of Catholic leadership iri%*pse 
areas where public schools are under court order to desegregate, Much of tnit > ; 
response centers aroiiiid the posture of the Catholic school system toward those' " 
parents who sjSek to enroll their children In the Catholic system in order' to avoid 
sending tHetTgi to ah integrated public school. . ' 

There Waf a conference tendency, more on the part of speakers arid workshop 
presenters than conferees, to focus 'fan the subject of Church response to public 
school desfegregation. ,Ob^viously, both speakers and delegates had had more 
experience with public school desegregation than with GathoMc school desegre- 
gation. Clear models far Catholic school desegregation, have ndfc emerged, and so 
there islittle to talk about in the way of actual experience.;"Sugpestions"sqemed 
thin, and generated little conversation. • * . . v ^ 

How Do We Get from Discussion to Action? 

• This was probably the number one question at the conference, both spoken 
and urtsj^bken. As Sister Gail Lambers/df the National Council of the Churches on 
Christ, put it: "I realized how t . heavy, old, eqmplex'an issue it is and how it affects 
the depths pf o.ur own pe/sdns." ■ * * 1 

^Although the planners characterized the conference as "an invitation to ex- 



. plore models, share ihslgKtt'ancroXportancOB," few experiences in techniques of 
integration could be citod,' ' 4 s ; 

Frustration was expressed in a number of ways. Early in the conforonce, Magr 
John Ryan, Diocesan SuporintortdoAt of Schools ^Buffalo, said privately, "I'm 
going to give it one more try, Vvehmii to all of the conferences so far, and I want to - 
know HOW to integrate our system, I'm willing." ,i: V-..= r v \ . 

Contacted after the conference, Mf?gr t Ryan, indicated that the W&shingtdn 
^conferenpe took him a little bit further, bat that there is a long way to go In 
developing workable techniques, 

. A kind of basic difference in approach v^as evident, Followihg am samples of 
responses to the above question^ r 
v . Beverly Roberta* M I wou^d like to take something concrete badkTo my school 
-bo^d. Let's -take time to se^gdala^;\% should develop a jilaii for iritecraied 
education in our communities*" V 

'•>• : Vincent Golphin, Ethica teacher, D0Hon r Ohior"Vte]Ust have to doit, one thing 
at ft time, Don't shoot for the big things, Thke the small steps, 1 ' - 
. . Dr. Robert Miller* Diocesan Education Pspartmont, Chicago: "It's dangerous to 
jntellectualtee. Let's not stifle ourselvog with plans of action that doMt let us act," 
Father Sorohan, whose paper was the most specific regarding desegregation 
plans (although not yet implemented), said in a' Workshop: "Didces^s are so 
.diverse that a master strategy cawiot be developed, We will push tot pairing in 
the Columbus diocese." • ' $ 

Spme obstacles tp Catholic school integration were cited- 
• • Catholic schools have ti\$ tbrid^Hy provided religion^oriented education 
« ^ Catholic ch«tlren.Oftly six fcerceatof the Nation's-blaeks are members , 
of the Catholic Church. ... .- ^ / 

' • TKer voluntary nature of the Catholic schools, If the paster of a parish 
■ V cannot force students to attend the parish school, he obyiously cannot 
compel attendance at another &4fyool* M > ' 

• High financial costs might be Iiabtjr^d in desegregating, particularly if 
busing were inyplve^.-'In- one vwrkishop information was exchang e d : on 
ways to raise mpqey for scholarships for minority children who are poor! 
The group did not tackle the qui* ition of how ,to use scholarship money to 
recruit minority students, however. " '. t s 

Meyer lifeinberg- adyticated a "diminution of voluntarism" in the Catholic 
school system saying that, in order to desegregate, Catholic schools must become 
less voluntary, and must explore some form of hookup with- the public school 
system, Voluntary desegregation, in hia opinion, produces only Mother form of 
tokenism, •< / 

" .*■ ~i--~ z ~ - ' •• • • • • ^ ■ •%. 

Z tn the last analysis, the Conference passed a resolution calling for each dele- 
gate to develop a plan tMt would generate a form pf Integratedflducation in his 
or her own diocese, „ , ' • 

. " • , . \ l . v. , * i> ' » . * 

I i ■ I * : : : tit* " ' ' A 1 

Minority Participation V 

Minority participaUQji^t the conference was almost* exclusively black al* 
v though ttjem was considerable attentlbn to the interests of Hispanics in'the 
Jfre^ as noted above, " 1 
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.. . Late tho second day of the conference, o decisioii was made to dhleto the final 
planned session and to substitute a panel of black conferees, inviting thorn to 
comment on conference proceedings and to. voice any concerns thm might have 
about questions raised and opinions expressed at the ponferenee, Panel members 
were: ' s _ .. " : ■;■ ■ ' ■;■ 1 ' . ' : ■ ' v v ' . V 

v. Richard Dunbnr---^ffi6o of Cornmunity Relations, Qiocoso ofTbledo, Ohio > • 
Beverly Roborts— ArehtHocasfliJ School Board, Chicago, Illinois 
Vincent Golphin-— Ethics r Ibacher, Carroll High School, Dayton, Ohio 
. Betty Colas— Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, New York . 
Sister Boniface A.dams— Asst. Supf, of Schools, Dfocfiso of Lafayette, 
.Louisiana ,, . \ 

* Dr. Robert Mil lor— Department of Education* Diocese of Chicago . *■ 

...^ . . .«...'.. ' '.: : . ? ,• ■• ... • ? .. 

Many of their remarks pfe included above in response to specific questions 
raised during the conference. , 

The panel presentation as a whole conveyed a sense of urgency, a veiled fear* 
that nothing much would happen although NCClJ was^commended for having 
arranged three oonferences on sVJiool desegregation. •■ . / 

There was apparently Borne cdncern ^hout the basic ratibnale'for desegrega- 
tion, As RicHard Dunbar remarked, "Unfortunately we dp not speak often of 
desegregation as a means to achieve quality education.'* 

Dunbar also cautioned that blacks are heeded in greater numbers in the move 
* to* desegregate Catholic schools, "They will need more than an invitation; 
they've been isolated for so long/ he said; , ■ • , , .; s 

Betty Coles expressed reservations 'about the tuition tax credit plajjTJ'This 
conference seexns'to be saying that Catholic schools are superior, In fact, weTrave 
good and bad Gatholksciiools. TUitidn tax credits will not cure the ills .bf the 
Catholic schools sy^mTThe system is resistant to change." ' ;V£^. 

Conference Charge to NCGIJ I v ^- i ^ 

The conference commitment, as stated at/ove, wfts iQ formulate a plan of action 
in each diocese represented, Conferees charged NCCIJ With certain administra- 
tive responsibilities that they felt would nioj^e^tbp desegregation goal forward 
nationally: " ■". - ' ' v \" • ',, .,»;■ 

*, • lb convene future- conferences, urglh^each Hiocele to send a team, since 
\ individuals alone cannot change system 

* Tb serve as a clearinghouse for plans and techniques by. means f of a 
newsletter to all conferees and to bthe/- interested persons. 1 

* lb develop ongoing communication with NCE A and IJSCCpn the subject 
s of Catholic school desegregation, urging that tKe topic be placed on the 

agenda for future NCEA and. USCc rnee tings! ■ ■' = 

* Tb attempt to influence the 1979 Bishops' statement on' race insucha way 
that it will encourage the desegregation of Catholic schools; ....-( ' ^ 

The meeting concluded on an optirnistic note, probably due to the vigor and 
sincerity of the individual cornnutnients voiced during the final discussion* 
There seemdd also to be a certain relief on the part of the rjartfcipants that a 
charge had been made to NCEA and, U3CG, the two national policy making 
booties, on matters educational as they apply to the Church, v 

58 , ■ ;. ', ; ; , . . . ■ ' ;,• £ :•• ■ ■ ..J 
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Unfinish^id Business: School Desegregation 

■ "^".-"r"": .^^S^s^l^iMliW 8 "!- Welsh, S.T,D, ■■, > './.? ,"; •' 



v There has be^rt ^^namic at work in the school desegregation process since 

f thehktoricU.8i SiS||^Qe Court decision in Bxown v, Board of Education (1954) 
d fMarefJaegregati^^Ucatio unconstitutional. Desegregationdtself 

Wdrks no miracles; integration itself is not an absolute value, Indeed, if integra- 
tion of school pO|julatio.ns means only the physical juxtaposition of students of 

v diverse, "racet oV color, is still compatible with second 'class,- inadequate 
education. Desegregation canremove the complex problems the Supreme Court 
noted - in 1954; I only affirmative action programs providing Hculty training, 
appropriate curricula and learning materials, and positive ftuman relations* 

_jttituj!es 

intagrated eduqatibn, % design and implement such programs^ should *be a* 
; common goal for all educators of students of elementary and secondary school 
^e^ This is a rrioral imperative for both public and private^ ng|rirpn^ school 

V, The National Catholic Conference For Interracial Justice (NCCIJ) renews its 
commitment in collaboration Wth the Natidnal Catholic Education Association 
and the Education Department, U.S, Catholic Conference, to participate in the - 
commpn struggle to.overcoml inequalities in educational opportunity and the 
discrimination persistent in educational activities. - ■" 

These papers, published by the National Institute of Education, offer a Variety 
of insights, «nd make valuable recommendations in the complex areas of tlie 
Catholic Community's response to school desegregation efforts in both public 
and Catholic schools. We are aware that these are small steps when 'giant strides 
are needed; and' that they often raise questions whose answers lie only in the 
future cooperation of all educaJBonal agencies of good will. Our common con- 
cern is the child, multipliied By CnTttons, whose educational progress must rio't he 
made impossible by discrimination and segregation, but made easy and eff estiva^ • ' 
by those who join to go the extra mile of tiomhlitjQaeht beyond court order and 
HEW initiatives. ' :^:-;> \ ;-. > ■ ' v^i- 

rrr , „ fi2 .......... .... ..... 
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Conference Program- 



Evening OiOO 



WadrieMay, May %1* 
Morning r 9:00 ; 



lUoMlay, May 10 f I07fl 

Afternoon 4i30 Jntfoduetjerw jcihirMcDflrrndtt, Chafrpciriibn; NOTj ■ 

/.^ - - ' 

■ Apctgtolatti of Education . * 

Bishop Eugent? Mttrih^S ( S;|;» ab, . K - 

Auxiliary liiMhoiiorWfishingtqit . V 1 

Koynoto Addrosg; Cat/iolle Seheols and Racial Iniogmtton 

A joiirnoy /rtio Tim ^uitiny ' 
Rov. Joseph R Kltaspotrfck, - SJ.i P|)J).. ; :y J 
Fprdhnm UniVowlty " ' : > vY<" " ' 

, integration "of Catholic Schools— W/mt In Vibrfciirfi? . 
What la Wasibtar ■ . > 

Sr. Francos Flanlgan. Soarbtary orifduciitlon. 
Diocoso of Cl#$alaiid ' 1 V.-. 

Rev, David, Spr0han fJ Suporintondonti Diocese of Columbus ;V , 

^ Small Group, Discugsjort— Rdprns A-B-C(As a<m!gnddj * ; ; '■; 
Lessons from Public School Dosogrugatioii^Mov^r Wolnbora, / 

Panoi— Reacting to questions raised In small group discussions 
Sr, Corn Mario Billings, NCQS Sr, France^ Flunigan 
Mr. John McDermott Roy, David Sorption 

Workshop Sessions '. " . l ji4J 

Room A—Gurrhnilum In Prodominnntjy Wh/tp Scliodi^ Betty ^ 
Colds, Dept. Superintendent of Schools! BmpWyn. ^Jow York 
Room B— MahicuHumMwCiremh^ Sl'iifer^farina HerrVra, 
Office of Education, .-US.G.C; *>: h -\ I . * * 9 ' ; \ ; ■ 

Room G— Planning arid GoorSotting^Mariorie Rogok^; ^; 
Educational Testing Services, Priricejorii Now. Jersey . ; ; - ' ' \V V 
Celebrant & Homilki > ^ v •:• \ . ■ v _. 

Room A^Rev. Patrick ^arretl \ : ■ o ■ ' / ' ' ; " 

Room A— Update on '/h i tion 7hx Credit ^ 
Rev Patrick Far^ell U:S,C.a 

Can Parishes, Diocesan Human delations Commissionn'ond 
Schools Work Ibgvthcr? ' - " . ,• . ; 

Gora Ivlarie Billings Rev. William Downey, St. Raymond Parish, 
Detroit , 



Afternopri 

. .. ■. , 



10,45 



1:30 



3:00 



'Liturgy 
Evening; 



4:45 



7:30 



V 



Thursday, May 18 
Morning &O0 



9;O0 



10:45 



64 



Liturgy— Room A 

Room A— Ce Jebran t^-Re V. Msgr. Frank Barrett, NCEA ■ * 
Catholic Schools and PuWicf School Desegregation 
Sister Brigid Griffin, Comm. on Catholic Community Action, 
Diqcese of Cleveland * "■ ? 

Minority Input Pawl ■ ' ' • * ' 

Wherf Are We Gpingf What Are We Doing? Beginning tne journey. 
Sister Gail IaifAep, CHS - • y f 
Staff— National ^fncil of Churches > 1 

1 • . ■ ... . . v". ^ ^ ". •' " " J"* 



ERIC 



